ENJOY Aver Kran Keewe 


America’s favorite—for cocktail, high- 
ball, collins. Try it in a demi-tasse of 
Café Rico—another boon from this 
$90,000,000 customer of the mainland 
U. S. A. Say “Puerto Rican Rum”! 


See them dance the plena, just once .. . and 
you will know why this should be your tropic 
holiday. It is the happy dance, of a happy 
people... ardent, gallant as the Spain of old. 
And that is Puerto Rico... the happy isle 
. . . modern in its luxury, yet mellowed by 
old-world glamour . . . ardently tropical, yet 
cooled by the constant trade winds. Here your 
beach-life is smart, and serene . . . even the 
deep-sea fishing has the extra thrill of un- 
tamed waters. Here is contrast ... golf and 
tennis within the very bastions of historic E] 
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Morro! Modern automobiles, on superb roads, 
will take you to cities full of customs as 
picturesque as the plena. And around you 
always are the mountains . . . their tow- 
ering sides a bright crazy-quilt of lush 
plantations. See your travel agent about it 
now . . . convenient sailings from New 
York, Baltimore, New Orleans, Tampa, 
Lake Charles, Galveston, and Houston. 
Also direct air service. Or, write to the 
Government of Puerto Rico, Institute of 
Tourism, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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IMAGINE YOURSELF high above the sultry heat 
of sea level, in an edenic valley where palm and 
evergreen grow side by side.. where cool breezes 
blow from snow-covered volcanoes.. You are in 
Mexico City, once the capital of the mighty Aztec 
Empire, and now a modern busy metropolis, in a 
distinctly Spanish colonial atmosphere, awakening 
to the ways of TODAY ! 


In a glorious background of old-world culture 
you will recapture the gaiety of springtime in Paris, 
amidst courteous, hospitable people endeavoring to 
make your visit most enjoyable. And all this but 
after a few hours travel in air-conditioned comfort, 
from Main Street or Broadway... 


Make your Mexican Holiday complete. Visit 
lovely Morelia, Patzcuaro, Uruapan, Guanajuato, 
Oaxaca and Monte Alban. There you will relax 
amidst colorful surroundings..’ quaint customs and 
folklore. You will return both rested and with the 
happy realization that your twenty cent ‘peso’ 
goes much farther in Mexico than at home. 


Ask your travel agent for information on 
fast, air-conditioned, up-to-date railroad 
transportation to Mexico City. Or write us 
direct for our latest folders. 
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Three Lions 


An increasing number of automobiles indicates the fact that Teheran is a 


i, 


city in the throes of transformation. 


REVOLUTIONIZING ANCIENT PERSIA 


Several articles in Travet have described the 
striking changes that are-now taking place in 
the Near East. Under the guidance of the late 
Mustapha Kemal, Turkey has been transformed 
into a vigorous and progressive modern nation. 
Ibn Sa’ud has united the desert tribes of Arabia 
and is carrying through many daring reforms. 
Equally remarkable is the work Shah Riza Pahlevi, 
the ruler of the resurgent Iran with which this 
article deals. The author is the director of the 
‘American Institute of Iranian Art and Archeology. 
A close student of Iranian history and culture, he 


A typical Iranian mountaineer, this fellow 


lives near the border of Kurdistan. 
‘ Lotte Errell-Piz 


By ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 


has traveled in all parts of Iran, written a number 
of books on its magnificent artistic achievements, 
and served as honorary art advisor to the govern- 
ment. 

In March, 1935, Shah Riza Pahlevi decreed that 
Persia should be officially known as Iran. The 
name is derived from an Aryan word meaning 
noble or venerable. It recalls the achievements 
and glories of the ancient regime and at the same 
time it emphasizes the fact that a great people 
has determined to live up to the traditions of 
its past. 

EprrortaAL Note 


T HERE are astonishing developments in 
Iran, as Persia is now officially called. 
Since he came to power Shah Riza Pah- 
levi has revealed to the world one of the 
outstanding personalities produced by post- 
war confusion. The superb achievements 
of the late Mustapha Kemal in rejuvenating 
Turkey, the “sick old man of Europe,” and 
producing in its place a young and virile 
nation, are better known in America, but 
a similar and more exciting drama has been 


played further to the east in the moun- 
tainous highlands and plateau of ancient 
Iran. There one of the oldest nations in 
the world has staged one of those sensa- 
tional revivals that have marked its history 
for a thousand years, recoveries so miracu- 
lous as to have been one of the puzzles 
of history. 

Iran has in her 2,500 years of recorded 
history been more than once conquered, 
oppressed, impoverished and devastated; 


- but after each calamity she has created a 


new epoch, faithful to her own traditions 
and ideals. Wealth and power have fol- 


: lowed close on the heels of disaster until 
-Jran became almost the symbol for histori- 


cal immortality. But twenty years ago the 
nation seemed near its final collapse. Cor- 
rupted by foreign intrigue, threatened by ex- 
ternal pressure, poverty stricken, distraught, 
infested with bandits, weakened by indo- 
lence and unemployment, depressed by dis- 


honest and incompetent government of ab- 
sent Shahs wasting the substance of the 
country in silly and riotous living abroad, 
her vital powers sinking to a low ebb, the 
nascent movement toward modernism and 
democracy was checked. At that time it 
seemed even to the most devoted friends of 
Persia that she was doomed, and there re- 
mained only the funeral orations. 

Often in the history of nations the most 
desperate crises may produce the most pow- 
erful men. This was the case in Iran. Out 
of the ranks of the army appeared a man 
of magnificent imposing physical build, 
with a piercing eye that was itself an in- 
strument of discipline, a man of remarkable 
native intelligence, conscious of the ancient 
traditions and greatness of the country, 
and determined to save it from ruin. In a 
conversation with the writer he said that 


the most distressing moment of his.life was 
when he moved against the government at 
Teheran. 

“T have been taught obedience,” he said, 
“the first virtue of a soldier, and here I was 
with two thousand men marching secretly 
at night to overthrow the very government 
I was sworn to uphold. I kept telling my- 
self that these. men were not the govern- 
ment, that they were the enemies and trai- 
tors to the country, conspiring for its be- 
trayal and death and that it was I and my 
soldiers who represented the will of the 
people.” 

And so they did. Their march on Te- 
heran in 1923 was so swift, so skillful, and 
did so obviously represent the will of the 
country that scarcely a shot was fired. 
Wholly without personal ambition, expect- 
ing only to clear up a temporary political 


THE PALACE OF THE SHAHS AT TEHERAN 


Teheran was not made the capital of Iran until 1788, and little was done to embellish the city until the reign of Nasr-ed-Din Shah who tore down the 
old walls and enlarged the capital. in 1869. The Gulistan, or palace of the shahs, is seen here with its highly decorative painted tiles. The Gulistan is 
no longer the residence of the Shah, but it is often used for official receptions. 


mess, General Riza Kahn, as he then was, 
found himself faced with chaos and in- 
competence. The normal services of gov- 
ernment had broken down. There was no 
pay for the troops. Favoritism and the 
inability to collect taxes had gutted the 
treasury. Bandits were setting up semi- 
independent kingdoms of their own. There 
seemed little left to the once great Iran 
save in the courage of one man and a few 
resolute followers and supporters. 

No one can render any judgment about 
either the man or the country who cannot 
compare the achievements of today with 
the ruin that the Shah inherited in those 
perilous moments. Soon convinced that the 
people had not achieved sufficient political 
maturity to make a democracy work, con- 
vinced they needed education, courage, 
discipline, the Shah assumed more and more 
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Lotte Erre 


powers and was shortly appointed by the 
practically unanimous will of the people as 
the successor of the Ahmed Shah, a stupid 


' and profligate young man with very few 


merits. He had never had a chance to ac- 
quire any. Riza Shah promptly built up the 
army. Surrounding states were themselves 
in flux and threatening. There were border 
difficulties with Turkey, and Iran could not 
forget the Turkish invasion of 1918 which 
had been provoked by European aggression. 
Russia and England were ready to divide 
the body of the nation between them, and 
there was unpredictable ferment in Af- 
ghanistan. A dependable army. was a clear 
necessity. But the new army was first 
used to put down banditry, which had 
thrived not only across the main roads but 
even close to the big cities, while no out- 
sider dared to penetrate some of the outly- 
ing provinces. 

Where only one rough and shabby road 
of a few hundred miles existed, there are 
now nearly twenty thousand miles of good 
motor roads. In many places it is quite 
easy to attain a speed of sixty miles an 
hour or over, and the roads are constantly 


- being improved. Thanks to the cooperation 


of the American Mission the whole financial 
structure was overhauled and revenue again 
began to flow in to the national government. 
The astonished nobles and officials were 
incredulous when they found that their ac- 
customed privileges no longer protected 
them. They began to have an unceasingly 
difficult time as the opportunities for graft 
that had been taken for granted in all gov- 
ernment departments were denied them. 
Soon the Shah turned his attention to edu- 
cation. He desired to prepare the nation 
to work better, to produce more wealth, to 
respect and obey the government and to 
look upon it not as a nuisance but as a 
friendly protector. 

The reactionary power of the mullahs, a 
corrupt and intolerant clergy, was in most 
communities a blight on progress and a 


drain on the community’s resources. By 


an example of incredible boldness in which 
Riza Shah almost single-handed faced a 
fanatical crowd of thousands at one of the 
holiest mosques and punished a mullah 


_ guilty of political insubordination, the power 


of the mullahs was crippled at a blow. 
The story was in almost every bazaar in 


Iran within a few hours. And all felt the © 


impulsion of a new and formidable author- 
ity. The overcrowded ranks of the mullahs, 
no longer rendering serious religious or so- 
cial functions, were drastically reduced by 
examinations for fitness, and in one month 


in Isfahan alone out of more than ten 


; 


F. 
4 


thousand mullahs a full nine thousand were 
expelled from their privileges and deprived 
of their powers to keep alive superstition, 


to block progress and to bleed the common ~ 


people. 
_ The same intelligent, energetic reform ex- 
tended to the great religious foundations of 


Pope 


The woman at the top wears the tradi- 
tional Persian veil which is now being 
abandoned for modern clothing. 


At the middle right is the up-to-date 
Persian woman of the new regime. 


Above is the famous peacock throne en- 
crusted with pearls and jewels in the 
palace at Teheran. The serpents sym- 
bolize the atmosphere; the disk on the 
back, the sun. These were the symbols 
of the Iranian kings because they repre- 
sented the god of the sky and its source 
of light. 


In the home the Iranian woman gen- 
erally wears a brightly colored scarf. 
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Charles Hodges — Lotte Errell-P: 
In size modern Iran about equals the states of Idaho, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona Public schools are being opened in all parts of | 
il and New Mexico combined. The railroad line from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf Tran as part of the country’s new progressive 
{ is one of the important modern developments which are transforming the ancient land. program. The attempt to teach children “to collect 
| Equally significant is the development of the great oil field in the southwest, the richest facts, analyze problems and think independently” 
it single oil field in existence. is revolutionary in a Moslem country. 
y 
. which the Shah is the guardian. The ish gifts. These pilgrimages were not al- successful new administrations that swept 
ik shrine at Mashhad, Iran’s Mecca, and one ways honestly or efficiently administered, clean all the mosques and colleges and 
| of the holiest cities of Islam, was the fo- and the congested city had become a center shrines, brought a fresh supply of pure 
cus of constant pilgrimages, which had been of diffusion of crime and disease. With water from the distant mountains, and im- 
enriching the shrine for centuries with lav- _ characteristic energy the Shah appointed mediately minimized the innumerable ali- 
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COMPLETING IRAN’S NEW RAILROAD 


The building of the nine-hundred-mile railroad from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf across high mountains, valleys and rivers was an engineering job 
is of the first magnitude. The foreign companies who began the work were dismissed, and the railroad was completed by the Shah without a cent of 
foreign money. ‘ 
| Three Lions 


AT THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 
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Under the able direction of Issa Khan Sadiq, Minister of Education, girls as well as boys are 
being trained to take part in the life of a vigorous, progressive nation. Dressed in gray and 
white uniforms, these youngsters are lining up for classes. 


mentary diseases. He also established a 
‘colossal hospital, one of the finest in Asia, 
manned by a staff of first-rate European 
doctors, and equipped with admirable ap- 
paratus and laboratories. New orphanages 
and workhouses were built. The funds of 
the shrine, instead of lying idle and being a 
constant temptation to corruption, were in- 
vested in a thread mill and a moving-picture 
palace, which yielded interest, something 
new to the treasury. And now a beautiful 
little museum is being completed, in which 
the famous art treasures will be displayed 
for the admiration even of the non-Moslem 
visitors. In place of the mullahs who gave 
little and took much, a group of public 
advisors is being educated. They know 
elementary hygiene and the simple elements 
of law; they know also the ancient poems 
and traditions. They are trained to give 
wise counsel. These are the new friends 
of the people, educated,-honorable, bringing 
comfort and helpful advice in place of the 
superstitions and incantations of former 
days. These internal transformations are 
fundamental, important, beneficent. 

' New schools were started in every part 
of the country, and normal schools at Te- 
heran headed by a PH.D. from Columbia 
University; Dr. Sadiq, began raising the 
standard of education throughout the coun- 
try. Instead of a few hundred pupils, 
in ill-equipped schools or mosque court- 


yards, modern schools sprang up on every 


side. In ten years the school population 


-in some of the cities rose from a few 


score to several thousand. Small towns and 
even outlying villages began to have schools 
where there had been none for centuries. 
The university was reformed and mod- 
ernized. Technical high schools equipped 
with the most modern apparatus began to 
prepare the alert young minds of Persia for 


the modern industrial era that was 
destined and necessary. 

With extraordinary perspicacity the 
Shah saw that Persia could not live in 
a modern world and keep to its ancient 
standards and habits, but that its pro- 
ductivity was not sufficient for the im- 
portation of the manufactured goods 
and luxuries which the population now 
demanded. Agricultural productivity was 
stimulated by agricultural schools and ex- 
periment stations. Poverty-stricken dis- 
tricts were taught to cultivate profitable 
crops like cotton and tobacco, and given 
instruction in the art of weaving Orien- 
tal carpets. Today Persia is weaving bet- 
ter carpets than she had made in decades. 

The legal procedure was reformed, and 
the depressed minorities—Jews, Zoroas- 
trians and Armenians—were protected 
against depredations and given the rights 
of citizens. 

The old towns of Iran are being re- 
planned. Wide avenues with massed flow- 
ers at the intersections testify to the an- 
cient Persian love of flowers. Textile, 
glass, sugar beet and other modern fac- 
tories have sprung up in the suburbs of 
many cities. By special order of the 
Shah they are planned to respect the com- 
fort and welfare of the employees. In 
most cases they are surrounded by gar- 
dens, a promising variant to the slum- 
congested factories in Western indus- 
trialism. Industrialize Persia must, but 
the Shah was determined that this indus- 
trialism should be achieved without the 
misery and human degradation that fac- 
tory life has often bred in the West. 

Moreover not only have large cities 
been remodeled but whole populations re- 
distributed and new model villages built. 
The ancient Persian town was often pic- 
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IN THE CAPITAL 


The governmental, commercial and cultural 
activities of the new Iran are centered in 
Teheran, a city that is being modernized as 
rapidly as the nation’s resources permit. 
In the distance are the snow covered moun- 


tains which provide such an impressive 
background for the capital. 
turesque but unsanitary. The houses 


were clustered around each other separated 
only by muddy lanes, cold in winter and 
hot and dusty in summer, disfigured with 
open drains. This congestion of the Persian 
town, like that of the ancient and medieval 
towns of Europe, was necessary for protec- 


The engines on the new railroad recently 
completed by the Shah bear the emblem of 
the Iranian state. 
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SHAH RIZA PAHLEVI 


The maker of the new Iranian state rose to 
power from the ranks of the army. Since 
he ascended the throne in 1925 the Shah 
has shattered the traditions of two millen- 
niums. He has begun the emancipation of his 
country’s women; he has inaugurated a 
system of compulsory education; he has 
freed Iran from foreign financial bondage; 
he has. introduced scores of social reforms 
ranging from housing to medicine; and, 
finally, he has restored the self-confidence 
and dignity to which Iran’s numerous 
contributions to civilization and culture 
entitle her. 


tion. But now marauders and bandits are 
no more, and where agricultural necessity 
calls for it, the population can be scattered 
on their own holdings. For miles along the 
Caspian coast one now passes pleasant little 
white plastered houses, each with its bright 
colored porch and tiled roof, houses given 
to the peasants without cost. The lawless 
nomadic tribes, for whom raiding was a 
sport as well as an economic necessity, 
have folded up their tents and are settling 
down in permanent homes and villages. In 
some cases a drastic operation, but neces- 
sary for tranquillity and stability. 

In no respect have the progressiveness 
and power of the Shah been more strikingly 
demonstrated than in the reformed position 
of women. Girls once despised now attend 
schools in many parts of the country. 
Dressed in little gray and white suits they 
make a picture as charming as it is unex- 
pected in nearly every Persian city today, 
as they flock away from school, noisily jubi- 
lant at their release, just like -the 
school children of all places and times. 

Women until a few years ago were iso- 


lated in melancholy seclusion, shrouded 


with hot and stuffy veils on the few occa- 
sions they ventured abroad, living a life in 


1930 but little different from that of a thou- 


sand years before. Since then, by a resolute 
and perfectly timed stroke of the Shah, they 
have been unveiled, though European ob- 
servers predicted it could not be done for 
generations. They take their place with the 
men in all affairs, drive their own automo- 
biles, teach in the schools and universities 
and appear on public occasions, The in- 
fluence of the queen and the attractive prin- 
cesses who themselves appeared in public, 
soon followed by the wives of all the im- 
portant officials and then by a definite com- 
mand from one whose commands could not 
be gainsaid, completed the liberation in al- 
most a few days, to the astonishment of 
all. 

The Shah early saw the necessity of a 
railroad, for here is the symbol of mod- 
ernization which would give a complete line 
of communication from the Caspian Sea 
to the Persian Gulf, binding the country to- 
gether in time of war, moving the rich tim- 
ber and the agricultural products of the 
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SPARE THE ROD 


Discipline is strict in Iran’s public schools. 
This youngster is obviously paying the 
penalty for disobedience. 


Caspian littoral up to where they were need- 
ed on the plateau and taking the plateau 
products down to’ the Gulf for shipment. 
Foreign consortiums undertook the build- 
ing of the railroad but were aggressive in 
their own interests and not always fair to 
those of Iran. Contracts were canceled, 
the companies dismissed, and to a chorus 
of unanimous predictions of failure, the 
Shah who seems never to fail built the rail- 
road with advisors and small sub-contract- 
ors, saving immense sums of money over 
the original predicted costs, and completing 
the railroad without a cent of foreign Joan. 

The Shah’s fiscal policy has been con- 
servative, severe, but successful. Wisely 
fearing foreign loans with all the political 
compromises and traps which they so often 
hide, he determined on this tremendous rail- 


road construction, which crosses hundreds 
of miles of mountain terrain, entirely out 
of income. 

Taxes have been high, but in part com=— 
pensated for by the immensely stimulated ~ 
productivity. The income from the oil” 
royalties has given the Iranian government 
in the last few years, thanks to a revised 
agreement, a steady and regular income 
which has made possible still further re-_ 
forms and new construction. 

Immense zest for modernization often 
means contempt and neglect of the past. 
Not so Iran. Her majestic monuments, the 
greatest examples of which are universally 
placed in the first rank of the world’s ar- 
chitecture and which still command breath- 
less admiration for their sheer grandeur 
and their polychromatic beauty have been 
repaired and set in order with energy and 
thoroughness that few nations can boast. 
It is doubtful 4£ any country in the world 


~spends such a high percentage of its in- 


come on the restoration of its great monu- 

ments, some of which are more than two 

thousand years old. 

No observer of this process can fail of 

wonder and admiration that one man could 
(Continued on page 44) 


PATTERNS IN BROCADE 


This young Iranian woman wears the beauti- 
ful hand-woven brocade costume that is 
typical of the province of Khurassan. In the 
background is the exquisitely carved window 
of a harem, an institution which is rapidly 
disappearing, not only in progressive Iran, 
but in many other parts of the Moslem 
East as well. 
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Schafer-Colwmbia Pictures 
NIGHT STOP 
Good lighting is of vital importance to every airport, because forty per cent of all airline flights are made at night. A revolving beacon catches the 
pilot’s attention, and boundary lights mark the extremities of the airport. 


YOUR taxi slithers to a stop before a 


modernistic building. 
N E Ww A | R Pp 0 R T Ss “What plane, See a Negro porter asks 
as he whisks your luggage out of your 

FOR AMERICA hands. You tell him, and he smiles. 

“You've got lots of time, sir.” 
You follow him into a large room which 
reminds you of a bus station. Several peo- 
By CORRINGTON GILL ple are waiting for their planes, seated in 
comfortable leather-and-tubing chairs. On 
one side are telephone booths and a tele- 
graph counter; on another a newsstand and 
cigarette machines. A stairway leads up 
past a Neon sign, “Restaurant”. Along two 
walls stretch the offices and counters of 

various airlines. 

Your bags have already been weighed at 
one of these counters and, as you reach 
for your baggage check and ticket, you ask 
almost mechanically whether your plane 
will be on time. 

“Exactly,” the young man behind the 
counter answers, barely flicking his eyes at 
a sheet of paper before him. 

So you buy the latest newspaper, settle 
back in a chair and begin to read about the 
international situation, 

While you’re reading, dozens of special- 
ized experts in other parts of the building 
are doing the many complicated and mar- 
velous things which make it possible for 
you to assume that your plane will arrive 
safely and on time, as the ticket man put it, 
“exactly”. 

In a little room behind the ticket man sit 


Runways a mile or more in length are needed to accommodate the largest commercial and 
military aircraft, as in the municipal airport at Indianapolis. 
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a number of the airline’s radio operators. 
One of them is talking to the pilot of your 
plane, checking the plane’s position and ex- 
changing routine information about passen- 
gers and weather. “Just flew over that 
thunderstorm,” the pilot reports. The radio 
man tells him to come back down to his as- 
signed altitude. “All clear ahead of you,” 
he concludes. ““That is all.” 

In another corner of the building a dozen 
teletype machines are methodically clicking 
out rows of letters and numbers and other 
symbols on endless rolls of paper. Weather 
Bureau workers at other airports, some of 
them hundreds of miles away, have collected 
the information which these robots are typ- 
ing by remote control. The messages are 


in a sort of typewriter shorthand which 


looks like code, but they make sense to the 
man who’s tending the machines. That last 
line on the sheet which he just tore off 
one machine, for instance, tells him in a 
couple of inches that the air is clear for 
miles around Detroit, not a cloud in the 
sky, temperature so much, air moisture so 
much, wind from the northwest blowing so 
many miles per hour, and several other 
things besides. 

The local weather bureau men are in an 
adjoining room. They’re doing plenty of 
things which you wouldn’t understand even 
if you were in there watching them instead 
of sitting out in the waiting room, reading 
about the war in China. The tables and 
walls of the Weather Bureau office are 
covered with charts and graphs; teletyped 
reports and other papers are hanging on 
hooks like proofs in a newspaper office. 
One man is making intricate calculations on 
a big circular gadget. Another is recording 
facts in a book. Still another is working on 
an air-weather map of the United States, 
one of the four which this office produces 
every twenty-four hours. When the map 
is completed, copies will be struck off by 
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machinery and passed around to the air- 
line people. It will show at a glance the 
flying conditions in every part of the coun- 
HOV 

From the next room comes a steady hum. 
In there is the control mechanism of the 
radio beam which keeps transport planes 
on their course at night or in cloudy 
weather. You can’t hear the hum from 
where you sit in the waiting room, but the 
pilot of the plane you’re going to take can 
hear it as he hightails along, making up for 
time lost when he leapfrogged the storm. 
He doesn’t need it just now—he can see 
the ground—but he knows that the hum 
would break into a warning dot-dash or 
dash-dot signal if he strayed to one side 
or the other from the invisible correct path 
to the airport. 

Not far away from where you sit is the 
traffic-control office of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. There’s a huge crisscrossed 
blackboard on the wall-of this room. Those 
chalk marks aren’t stock quotations, how- 
ever; they indicate the position of every 
plane that’s aloft in the area which this 
office controls, and the time it reported its 
position. This is the office which regulates 
the movements of all planes, commercial or 
private, and assigns them various flying 
levels in accordance with traffic conditions. 

You don’t know it, but your pilot has 
just called the man in the glass-walled con- 
trol tower atop the building. He’ll be com- 
ing in within the minute, he reports, and is 
it all right to land? The man in the control 
tower glances over the field and all around 
the sky. A transport has just left, and a 
charter plane is taxiing out to the runway. 
“Come right ahead,’ he tells your pilot, 
and “Hurry up and take off,’ he admon- 
ishes the charter plane. He spies a private 
plane gliding in, maybe a mile away. It 
isn’t equipped with radio, he knows, so he 
reaches for a gun-like contraption, aims it 


and shoots a red flash of light at the plane. 
Which means “Stay away till I give you the 
green.” All around him, below the window 
ledges of his tower, are radios harshly chat- 
tering their various messages. He hears 
them all but pays attention only to the ones 
that concern him. “Pretty quiet today,” he 
shouts to the airport manager who has just 
climbed up from his office on the deck 
below. _ 

And now you, several stories below the 
control tower, have finished reading about 
your favorite ball team. You light a cigar- 
ette and stroll out on the terrace overlook- 
ing the field. 

A transport has just landed and is taxiing 
over from the runway. With a final roar of 
its twin motors it swings up to Gate No. 5. 
Someone pushes a little staircase on wheels 
up to the door of the plane, the door opens, 
and one by one the passengers step down. 

Meantimé there’s a great deal of activity 
about the plane. Luggage is being trundled 
away from the compartment aft of the pas- 
senger door. A mailtruck has collected the 


incoming pouch and delivered the outgoing 


one. A gasoline truck has drawn up in 
front of the plane, and an attendant in 
white overalls has clambered up on the 
great silver wing with a long tube and begun 
to feed the tank. Another attendant is 
checking the oil. Still other men are check- 
ing this thing and that. One of them has 
locked the aelerons and elevator with blocks 
of wood which sport bright red flags so he 
won't forget to remove them later. A little 
pushcart full of batteries has been attached 


to the plane so it won’t have to use its own . 


electric power on the ground, And an air- 
conditioning truck has thrust a thick tube 
up into the head of the plane. Cold air in 
summer and hot in winter is pumped 
through this tube into the plane in order 
to keep the air inside at the same tempera- 
ture as when the plane is in the air. The 


plane's own cooling and heating system 
doesn’t operate on the ground. 

Suddenly a loudspeaker announces a 
plane about to depart from Gate No. 5, and 
you hear the name of your destination and 
“All aboard, please.” You walk through 
-the gate with the others, give your name to 
the steward as you enter the plane. He 
checks you off on his list, tells you where 
your seat is. The door closes behind the 
‘last passenger. You hear the motors start- 
gig. 

At the lea end of the runway the. pilot 
swings the plane around head-on into the 
wind and “gives her the gun”. The ground 
rushes past, faster and faster, until it’s 
nothing but a brown blur. Gradually, as 
your plane gains altitude, the landscape 
flattens out, loses speed. It becomes a big 
endless checkered map which drifts almost 
imperceptibly rearward. You have a queer 
feeling that you’re suspended in mid-air 
and that the earth is rotating ever so slowly 
beneath you. 

Then you realize what you’d forgotten 
til that moment—that flying, however 
commonplace an adventure it has become, 
- will always be an adventure. Every day 
you fly over America you enrich your life. 

“Airtour America” will be the airlines’ 
next. slogan. Already airports are being 
built beside our best-known natural won- 
ders. Niagara Falls has one, only six miles 

from Goat Island, the island which splits 
the river into two cataracts. At West Yel- 
lowstone, one entrance to the national park, 
Montana’s Gallatin County has hewed an 
airport out of heavy timberland. And only 
sixteen miles from the rim of America’s 
most Gargantuan chasm, the Grand Canyon 
Airport serves growing numbers of air 
tourists. Many more like these, designed 
primarily to serve the air tourist rather than 
the man-in-a-hurry. will be built, no doubt, 
in every part of the country. The public is 
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beginning to realize that it’s only an over- 
night trip from wherever you are to ski 
snow or tropical jungle, to ranch or planta- 
tion or New England farm, to great cities 
beside the water or to country as wild today 
as it was on the day that Columbus dis- 
covered the Western Indies. 

Not long ago, I accompanied a group of 
aviation experts on an inspection tour of 
airports in every part of this country. Dur- 
ing seventy flying hours, we traveled ten 
thousand miles, covering twenty- 
seven states in a zigzag course from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and back 
again. What impressed me most— 
after the scenery, of course—was the 
evidence at our every stop of the 
hard work which made such trips 
possible. _ 

You don’t think of ground facili- 
ties right off when somebody men- 
tions flying, yet they’re just as im- 


TERMINALS FOR AIRLINERS 


The plane in the picture on the right is 
nearing the airport at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. In the foreground are power- 
ful lamps used to floodlight the field. 
at night. As aerial transportation 
grows, the size of airport terminal 
buildings increases. In addition to 
handling passengers, mail and express, 
these buildings provide quarters for 
airplane companies, for the Weather 
Bureau stations and for regional offices 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority. The 
view at the left shows the new con- 
crete landing and loading ramp and 
some of the terminal building at the 
Boston Airport. 


portant to the airplane as good roads to the 
automobile. Without them, American avia- 
tion could not have developed. And they 
cost many millions of dollars to build and 
maintain. 

There was a time when airplanes didn’t 
need large landing fields with paved run- 
ways. The early pilots could land in cow- 
pastures. Their planes weren’t very fast 
nor very heavy, and the hazards of flying 
were those of an exciting sport. Even when 
planes developed to two- or three-passenger 
size, their ground requirements were few. 

It was in those days that foresighted 
communities or enterprising individuals set 
aside a flat piece of land as a landing field— 
or, as it was proudly called, an “airport.” 

But planes became bigger, heavier and 
faster. The length of meadow necessary for 
taking off and landing increased from five 
hundred feet to fifteen hundred. Then for 
a while—and not so long ago—a dirt land- 
ing strip half a mile long was considered 
adequate. Today, our best airports have 
paved runways a mile or more in length, to 
accommodate the largest commercial and 
military aircraft. And soon, in_ the 
opinion of some experts, we may need run- 
ways two or even three miles long. 

. The old cow pasture airport didn’t cost 
very much. A barn or a tent served to 
house local planes—if they were housed at 
all. When more expensive airports were 
needed, the question arose as to who was 
going to pay for them. Prospective profits 
were usually too uncertain to encourage 

(Continued on page 46) 
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ST. JAMES’S PALACE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
The park belonging to St. James’s Palace was created by Henry VIII, replanted and beautified by Charles II and then arranged much as it appears today 


CHANGING THE FACE OF 


@NE AFTERNOON, a short time ago, I 
was strolling down Fleet Street, in London. 
Entering the historic thoroughfare from 
the west, I found its solid Portland-stone 
buildings much as they had been on my pre- 
vious visits. And the Temple remained as 
it has been since the days of Charles Lamb 
—still offering sanctuary from the teeming 
street. But, as I walked on toward St. 
Paul’s, I discovered that many changes had 
taken place in less than half a decade. Sud- 
denly I found myself in front of a towering 
building, its facade as gleaming black as a 
wet seal. Its broad windows challenged the 
secrecy of neighboring structures: all the 
traditional stability of the City. 

As I gazed on the ultra-modern offices of 
the Daily Express, I thought of the many 
similar buildings that have gone up in all 
parts of London during the past few years. 
Just a few days before I had visited the 
enormous new home of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, looming high over the 
business edifices of upper Regent Street. I 
had been shown through its spacious studios 
—as smartly outfitted as any in New York. 
Speaking with the Director of Programs, 


ONE OF THE NEW BUILDINGS OF 
LONDON UNIVERSITY 


This skyscraper library is the first of a 
block of new buildings to be erected for 
London University. Founded in 1836, Lon- 
don University is a vulgar parvenu in com- 
parison with Oxford and Cambridge, but 
it is nonetheless one of England’s finest 
educational institutions. 


by George IV. 


By GEORGE BRANDT 


I had been impressed by the fact that radio 
symbolizes the vast change in the character 
of London: the ancient town that has prided 
herself on her traditional pattern of life. 
In old Bloomsbury I had inspected the sky- 
scraper library of London University, con- 
trasting its clean, imposing mass with the 
medieval courtyards of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Here too is evidence of a new and 
modern intellectual spirit, a straightforward 
architectural expression of a changing out- 
look. Bush House, Shell Mex House and 
scores of other skyscrapers seem out of har- 
mony with London’s narrow, winding 
streets retracing the pathways of medieval 
times. The city’s sprawling planlessness, in 
the past, has been in accord with Britain’s 
classic policy of muddling through problems 


LONDON 


of state. No city on earth has been so sure 
of herself as London, whose standards 
serve as models for a great empire. But 
seeing the Daily Express building, and re- 
flecting on the implications of all the many 
other new skyscrapers, I began wondering 
how much longer the city’s “timeless” char- 
acter would endure. 

If plans announced within the last few 
months materialize, the city is due for the 
most thoroughgoing face-lifting in her his- 
tory. And it may well be that the new “sky- 
scrapers’ will best fit the pattern of the fu- 
ture. No city so important today as London 
can refuse to conform with contemporary 
demands. And so new broad, straight 
highways and spacious plazas are soon to 
transform the face of London. The threat 
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of attack from the air has made such a 
monumental replanning imperative, as 
has modern traffic. 

Of course, it is doubtful if authorities 
ever will be able to make London as 
logically ordered as Paris or New York. 
For the ubiquitous Thames will remain, 
twisting through the heart of the capital 
and distorting the visitor’s sense of di- 
rection. St. Paul’s, especially, has a most 
disconcerting way of suddenly popping 
up in the most unexpected places, as seen 
from the various curves of the river. 
(Eventually it may vanish altogether, 
like London, into the swampland on 
which it is built: it has sunk several 
inches already.) Mists will continue to 
sweep up the Thames, playing across the 
face of London: revealing massive white 
structures, then blotting them into mys- 
terious masses. And riding through the 
fog forever will be “the apparition of 
the mighty fleet of Wren, with their top- 
gallants and mainsails of stone.” It is 
unthinkable that these slender church 
spires will ever be supplanted by mere 
skyscrapers and no longer dominate the 
- city. For they add much to the unique 
charm of London. 

It is appropriate that London—the 
world’s second greatest seaport and capi- 
tal of a far-flung empire—should be built 
largely of Portland stone, a marine de- 
posit of the Jurassic period. Sea shells 
actually can be found in the walls of 
many of London’s buildings. There are, 
of course, numberless structures of red 
-and white brick, stucco and concrete, as 
well. Many of the newest buildings are 
built of the latter material. For fog is a 
mixed blessing. Its chemical action has 
turned the Portland stone into delightful 
pink and buff tones, blending with the 
translucent mist to produce the soft color 
harmonies for which the city is famous. 
But it also disintegrates the stone. And 
so, today, London’s most modern struc- 
tures are built largely of concrete: stand- 
ing coldly white amidst their mellow sis- 
ters. In a few years, when venerable 
buildings disappear, much of the city’s 
old color will be gone. 

Pride in tradition has made the aver- 
age Londoner rather loath to admit the 
enormous changes in his city. He ac- 
cepts the fact that his is the world’s 
largest town but he seldom boasts of it. 
“London’s rayther a shy place, sir,” said 
Morgan, Major Pendennis’s valet. A 
city where streets seem deliberately 
planned to avoid vistas of important build- 
ings, where palaces, churches—even West- 
minster Abbey—have been hidden away 
from public gaze. Streets begin nowhere 


and end nowhere. Even bus drivers occa- 


sionally are confused. 

London has tried to conceal her enormity 
by scattering her buildings in vast chains 
of parks and some one hundred and sixty- 
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J. Dixon Scott from the Hudson Historical Bureau 


THE CHANGING SKYLINE ALONG THE EMBANKMENT 


Conspicuous indications of the changes that are taking place in London are seen in the new 


buildings along the embankment. 


The huge white structure surmounted by a clock is the 


Shell Mex House. Before it by the river is the Obelisk which was a sensation in London 
when it was brought from Egypt in 1878. 


five green squares: nearly ten per cent of 
the metropolitan area. Even today it is pos- 
sible to stroll for miles through Hyde Park, 
St. James’s Park, Green Park, Regent Park 
and Hampstead Heath and feel actually in 
the country. And the London County Coun- 
cil has mapped out a program for a com- 
plete circle of garden suburbs, to complete 
its reconstruction plan for the inner city. In 


the nineteenth century many such suburbs 
were begun by the L.C.C. and several local 
civic bodies. Today such garden towns as 
Downham, Edgware, Eltham, Hendon and 
Wembley are perhaps the finest in Europe. 

To one who thinks of London in terms 
of its past a visit to the city of 1939 may be 
somewhat disillusioning. At 125 Bunhill 
Fields—where Milton wrote part of ‘“‘Para- 
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POWER FOR THE METROPOLIS 
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The gigantic new Battersea electric power station overlooks the Thames and stands near Battersea Park, one of the most beautiful in the metropolis. 
Beyond may be seen the landmarks of an older city which did not foresee the transformations electricity would bring about—the London of Westminster 
Abbey, the Cathedral of St. Paul and the old thoroughfares and buildings that still remain much as they have been for generations. 


dise Lost” to strengthen the human soul— 
now stands a Bovril warehouse, loaded 
with beef cubes to strengthen the human 
body. There are many such ironies. But 
even the Great Fire couldn’t disperse the 
odors of timeless Billingsgate fishmarket, 
which still carries on. And Dr. Johnson’s 
house, for example, is still standing in 
Gough Square. 

An “A.B.C.” shop near London Bridge 
Station served the first “nice hot cup of tea” 
to a customer. Now hundreds of tea-rooms 
—ranging from insidious little “shoppes” 
to the enormous establishments of the 
A.B.C., Express Dairy and Lyons chains— 
blanket London. Upon tea Lyons have built 
their huge “Corner Houses,’ with a sand- 
wich, a sweet, an orchestra and often a 
floor show all thrown in for a shilling a cus- 
tomer. They ate modern London’s substi- 
tute for the old coffee houses and the side- 
walk cafés of Paris. America has nothing 
quite like them. Luckily, a few of the ven- 


-erable inns still function. Together with 


innumerable “pubs,” they battle against tea- 
rooms and “snack-bars.” I fear, though, 
they are waging a losing fight. Not long 
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ago I saw hot-dog vendors on aristocratic 
Regent Street! How the spiritual stomachs 
of London’s departed gourmets and gour- 
mands must have turned at the sacrilege! 

In the days of Jonson and Marlowe, “Lon- 
don” meant the restricted City. Since then, 
like an octopus, she has reached out and 
captured innumerable towns over twenty 
miles from St. Paul’s in all directions. Un- 
like New York, London has expanded 
horizontally. “If.London had grown as 
rapidly as New York during the past 
decade it would now be pushed into the 
sea.” Today only a few hundred actually 
live in the City. The modern metropolis of 
theaters, smart shops and splendid man- 
sions is not, in fact, London at all, but 
Westminster. The Port of London Au- 
thority now extends some seventy miles! 
Twentieth-century London leads all great 
cities in building model homes for millions 
of workers. The L.C.C. has transformed 
Commercial Road and Mile End Road, in 
the East End (for example), from wretched 
streets into highways worthy of human be- 
ings. Limehouse, once celebrated for in- 
genious Oriental crimes, still has joss- 


houses and fan-tan places but it is relatively 
respectable today. 

Until the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, influential Londoners largely 
ignored the intolerable living conditions of 
the masses. In many quarters sanitation 
facilities were almost as primitive as those 
of three hundred years earlier. Until the in- 
stallation of a main drainage system, in 
1859, over two hundred thousand cesspools 
drained into the Thames. The stench of 
refuse in the river was overpowering. Tons 
of lime were tossed into the water to kill 
the aroma, with small success. The drains 
of the Houses of Parliament were so bad 
they frequently sent members out gasping 
for breath. The passing of Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s Act and the Labouring Classes Act, 
in 1851 made possible an equally important 
improvement: power was given authorities 
to destroy slums. Baroness Burdett-Couts 
donated large sums to aid the L.C.C. in its 
work. Since then the city has led the way in 
civic improvements. 

One of the Council’s most ambitious 
projects is the redemption of the south bank 
of the Thames, between London Bridge and 
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and “café society.” 


‘Blackfriar’s Bridge. A magnificent em- 


bankment has been planned, to rival the 
Victoria Embankment on the north bank, 
envisioned by Wren and opened in 1870. 
Extending from Blackfriar’s Bridge to 
Westminster, one hundred feet wide and 


'}/ one and one-half miles in length, it has 


aided traffic immensely and is one of the 
finest river boulevards in the world. Soon 
the ugly fringe of warehouses and factories 
that now disfigure the south bank will go 
—among the eyesores, Falcon Wharf, popu- 
lar with Shakespeare and Jonson. The 
brewery that stands on the site of the Globe 
Theater will have to trundle its bottles away 
forever. So vanish the landmarks of 
“changeless London.” 

Let us imagine that Macaulay were to 
catch a bus on the Strand, say at palatial 
Bush House, designed by the American 
architect Corbett. No doubt he would be 
vastly impressed by stately Kingsway, built 
between 1900 and 1905. Many Amer- 
ican stores line this street. Here too is 
Stoll’s cinema, the ill-fated opera house 
built for New York’s Oscar Hammer- 
stein. Nearby is historic Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Bloomsbury would astound 
Macaulay. Here, adjoining the British 
Museum, is London University—rap- 
idly overrunning the old quiet squares. 
Here are three of London’s important 
railroad terminals: King’s Cross, Eus- 
ton and St. Pancras. Euston, station 
for the L.M.S. railway, which has sent 
a streamlined train to New York’s 


World Fair, is destined to become Lon- 


don’s finest in the near future. Con- 
struction of a new twenty-five million 
dollar plant is under way. And shabby 
Euston Road will be transformed into 
an imposing boulevard. Peaceful old 
Bloomsbury—with its little green 
squares such as Russell, Gordon and 
Tavistock (where Dickens once lived) 
and its prim little Georgian houses that 
add much to London’s charm—appears 
to be in for an attack of modernity. 
Brander Matthews described Broad- 
way as “a Hottentot village with a mil- 
lion dollars.” London’s Piccadilly Cir- 
cus, Shaftesbury Avenue and the 


Strand are hardly so raucous, but those 


who imagine all Britons are sedate folk 
are often surprised by the exuberant 
manner of London’s theater patrons 
Theater-going is 
pleasant indeed in London. Theater 
bars are exceedingly popular during in- 
termissions and tea is served while the 
play goes on. Visitors are pleased at 
discovering that seats in the rear of the 
orchestra section are priced as low as 
in the balcony, since it is not consid- 
ered smart to frequent “the pit.” The 
majority of London’s plays do not re- 
quire any great mental strain, but, for 
those who cannot tolerate even the 
slightest mental effort, there are numer- 
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ous variety shows. Here are stimulating 
“leg-shows” and quite satisfactory jazz 
bands, either imported from America or 
imitating our own orchestras very well in- 
deed. It really is an experience to see a 
poker-faced Briton cavorting about a stage 
and swinging one of our latest tunes on a 
saxophone. There are always several 
Parisian revues on hand and, for those who 
like their comedy really low, we have 
nothing to rival London’s music halls. 
Movie houses are as palatial as in America; 
the majority show our films and advertise 
them with much of Hollywood’s traditional 
fanfare. Yet, all in all, Piccadilly’s crowds 
are somewhat more restrained than those 
of Times Square. 

The coming of the railroads made pos- 
sible the bloated town of today. First of 
all railroads with a terminus in the metrop- 
olis was the London and Blackwell, in 1836. 
It was operated, at first, by an endless metal 


rope. Buses had been introduced as early 
as 1829. They operated, in a fashion, be- 
tween the City and outlying suburbs and 
aided decentralization. Strange as it sounds, 
traffic then was worse than today, with lum- 
bering wagons making chaotic snarls. In 
1850 “‘improved’’ omnibuses appeared. 
When they were filled inside, passengers 
climbed onto their roofs by iron rungs. 
London’s double-deckers served as a model 
for the first Fifth Avenue buses in New 
York. Modern buses, of which there are 
endless thousands, efficiently serve all parts 
of the greater city. 

In 1907 the first taxicab jittered through 
London’s streets. There are still relatively 
few taxis, in comparison with New York 
or Chicago. It is an interesting fact that an 
American by the name of Train installed 
the first trolley line in London. Trolleys 
had been operating for years in the United 
States prior to their appearance in Europe. 


MODERNISM IN FLEET STREET 


The sleek new building of The Daily Express is in striking contrast to the older buildings which 
line the street so long associated with British journalism. The ingenious use of glass makes this 
building a palace of light in comparison with its dingy neighbors. 
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FOR LONDON’S FIREMEN 


A new ten-story building has been erected 
on the Albert Embankment for the head- 
quarters of the London Fire Brigade. It 
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THE BRITISH’ BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


The new building of the British Broadcasting Company 
erected in 1930-1 contrasts sharply with the early nine- 
teenth-century All Soul’s Church which is seen at the 


London’s amusements are keeping step with the 
changing tempo of the city’s life. Movies, jazz and 
night clubs are increasingly popular, but Piccadilly’s 


crowds. are still more sedate than those of Times 
Square. 


Dorien Leigh from Globe 


DEDICATED TO ARCHITECTURE 


The new building of the British Institute of Archi- 
tects above was opened in 1934. On the judgment 
and wisdom of the members of this organization 
much will depend, as the plans for London’s trans: 
formation are carried out. An interesting example 
of London’s modern architecture is seen below. 
The building is the laboratories of London’s 
Metropolitan Water Board. 


is superbly equipped with the most up- 
to-date apparatus of all kinds. 


The first line ran from Westminster to 
FPimlico. Double-deck cars were used, as 
they are today in London. The high rails 
of Train’s innovation were a great ob- 
stacle to carriages and he was ordered to 
remove his newfangled contraption with- 
in the year. Trolleys are now being elimi- 
nated in the city today, in favor of buses 
and tubes. Unlike New York, London’s 
buses carry the major portion of pas- 
sengers, although her subways are prob- 
ably the world’s best, in cleanliness and 
comfort. 

For the first time, a comprehensive pro- 
gram has been launched to remedy Lon- 
don’s traffic problems. Sir Charles Bressey 
recently announced a most ambitious 
thirty-year plan for the Ministry of Trans- 
port. Some two hundred and fifty projects 
are included. Among them, a triple ring 
of circular roads, to cut across the main 
radial road, thus releasing the pressure on 
Inner London, has been planned. The 
outer ring will extend about the garden 
suburbs, some twenty miles from St. 
Paul’s, to further decentralization, which 
is the order of the day in Britain. 

The modern crush of traffic has per- 
suaded tradition-loving Londoners that the 
pattern must change. But there is another, 
and even more important, reason for 
wholesale replanning: a possibility that 
never existed prior to this century—attack 
from the air. Britain’s navy no longer 
provides defense against invasion. The 
horror of aerial bombardment during the 
World War has not been forgotten and 
contemporary Londoners need only see 
what happened to Canton and Barcelona 
to visualize what enemy bombers could do 
to their own city. 

“Tf nothing is done, London will almost 
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right. 


certainly face destruction, possibly before 
long. For London, as it is, can never be 
turned into an efficient front-line trench, 
can never be defended against air bombard- 
ment.” The pathetically ineffectual prep- 
arations, at the last possible moment, against 
a recent air-invasion scare taught the city’s 
authorities several lessons. Subways hur- 
riedly were converted into possible shel- 
ters against bombs. Sandbags were put up 
around important buildings. Other shelters 
were constructed in Hyde Park. But it was 
obvious that London’s millions would be 
helplessly exposed. This lesson has speeded 
the plans for reconstruction as a protection 
against such attacks in the future. 
Factories are obvious targets, and the 
city’s crowded quarters could be reduced to 
shambles with a few well-placed bombs; 
Escape from these “rabbit warrens” would 
be all but impossible. In place of them, sev- 
eral farsighted London architects advocate 
a radical substitute, such as the French de- 
signer Le Corbusier suggests for Paris. 
“Instead of acres of sordid hovels and rows 
of small houses, he proposes skyscrapers 
planted like giant flowers amid fields and 
gardens.” If a bomb is dropped “it will 
either fall against a huge building built to 
withstand the shock of high explosive or it 
will fall on an open space. In either case 
the danger is less and the chances of bring- 
ing help greater. In such a city the wealthy 
will be willing to stay and the poor will at 
least be healthy. It will be a balanced city 
in peace time.” And in war time a far safer 
one. Between raids, life can go on fairly 
normally. This is highly important, for if 
London were to be demoralized the intri- 
cate business of running an empire would 
be made impossible. With the nerve center 


(Continued on page 42) 
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THE WATCH ON THE PACIFIC IN DRESS REHEARSAL 


Our Pacific fleet must carry out a task of unparalleled magnitude over an area of millions of square miles. There are three main lines of defense 
against an enemy navy: our continental line, 1,100 miles long, from Puget Sound to San Diego; our inner line, 8000 miles long, from the Aleutians to 
California to Panama; and our outer line, also about 8000 miles long, from the Aleutians to Hawaii to Panama. 


THE PACIFIC'S ROLE IN 


By HAROLD BUTCHER 


WORLD DRAMA 


Photographs through the courtesy of the Department of the Interior, 


AT IS late afternoon on the island of Oahu, 
and the summer sun no longer burns white 
flesh. You enter the sea from Waikiki 
Beach where the waves gently break into 
foam. When you dive, the water washes 
away every care in the world. You are 
bathing somewhere near the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean, and this is Paradise. 
_ But when your swim is over you begin 
to link together a few important facts in 
your mind. What follows is the upshot of 
your thinking. 
Not so very long ago the Pacific meant 
‘just a vast ocean—seven thousand miles 
from north to south, ten thousand miles in 
greatest breadth—with Honolulu and Pearl 
Harbor,’ America’s greatest naval station, 
tucked away in Hawaii, and a scattering of 
sunny isles in the South Seas brought ro- 
mantically to life by Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Pierre Loti. He who would escape 
the world fled to the southern Pacific! 
Then came the experimental flights of 
the Pan American Airways to speed com- 
munication between America and Asia, and 
since April 1937 passengers and mails have 
been flying weekly from San Francisco to 
Hong Kong. Islands, mere specks on the 
map, became important almost overnight. 
People began talking about Midway, Wake 


Division of Territories and Island Possessions. 


and Guam. Now they are talking of King- 
man Reef and Pago Pago, with a string of 
others in the offing—Fanning and Jarvis, 
Howland and Baker, Canton and Ender- 
bury. 

Suddenly all eyes were on the Pacific. 
The world’s mightiest mass of water which 
carries cold currents from the Arctic along 
the coast of California, which compels the 
voyager to wear his coat on deck when 
crossing from Canada to Japan by the 
northern route, which warmly washes 
coral strands in the tropics and then turns 
cold again as it passes to the Antarctic— 
this Pacific entered vividly into the drama 


‘of the world. 


Clockwise round the Pacific one skirts 
Alaska, Canada and the United States, 
then on to Mexico, Central America and 
South America; a jump to Antarctica, 
then through New Zealand and Australia 
to New Guinea, Netherlands East Indies 
and the Philippines, to touch the coasts of 
China, Japan and Siberia. The people who 
live round the Pacific are the people of the 
future. 

History was first made around the 
Mediterranean, then it passed to the At- 
lantic. Now the Pacific page is being 
turned, and we wonder what the future 
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has to offer. What may the eyes of the 
world expect to see in this area of 55,- 
624,000 square miles? 

They see the sun flashing on the wings 
of flying boats following regular trips, east 
to west, west to east, across the Pacific. 
They see experimental flights to Kingman 
Reef and Pago Pago in preparation for the 
airway between the United States and New 
Zealand and Australia.. They see ships sail- 
ing for obscure atolls like Henderson, Ducie 


A megaphone is used to call the ship’s boats 
at Howland Island. 


Wide World 


POS RE ee he et 


and Oeno, like Canton and Enderbury, in 
order that they may be inspected for use as 
airports. They see weather stations estab- 
lished on numerous islands to furnish valu- 
able information for aircraft. 

This is nothing less than the coming of a 
new Civilization to the Pacific where the 
Melanesians, the Polynesians and the Mi- 
cronesians less than two hundred years ago 
had everything to themselves. British 
troops were in Boston in 1768 when Cap- 
tain James Cook began to open up the Paci- 
fic to the Western world; America had de- 
clared its independence and the Revolu- 
tionary War was being fought out in 1779 
when Cook’s voyages ended through his 
murder by the natives of Hawaii. Now the 
birdmen who pilot twentieth-century planes, 
the passengers on planes and ocean liners, 
the wireless, weather and cable men, the 
men of cormmerce and industry, the writers 
and artists are invading Pacific paradises. 
Even Bali is going modern, served as it is 
regularly by airplane! 

The first thing you see on a visit to Hono- 
lulu is a warship in the harbor. A cruiser 
in Paradise. Not exactly civilized, but cer- 
tainly part of the new world that is invad- 
ing the Pacific. ; 

The most striking way of showing the 
changes swiftly coming to the Pacific is to 
-describe a few of the islands that have be- 
come airports or are being considered as 
such, 

The development of Wake Island and 
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Midway is now a familiar story. All 
eyes are on the Pacific nowadays not 
so much on account of these islands on 
the regular San Francisco-Hong Kong 
air route but because of other strategic 
isles whose ownership is in dispute. 
The Pacific must be considered in terms 
of airways, not because ocean liners 
and freighters are going out of commis- 
sion but because it is to the air, swiftest 
medium of transportation, that men and 
women will turn more and more in the 
future. It is not enough to be able to 
fly from California to China; people 
also want to fly from Canada and Cali- 
fornia to New Zealand and Australia. 
Hence islands en route suddenly ac- 
quire considerable importance. In- 
cluded in the Territory of Hawaii is 
Kingman Reef, smallest sea island in 
the world, where seven men aboard the 
Samoan Clipper lost their lives on Jan- 
uary 11, 1938, when the plane mys- 
teriously caught fire. This atoll is an 
important link on such a route. Pago 
Pago in American Samoa is, another. 
Now take a look at a map of the 
Pacific and you will see a string of 
small islands stretching south from 
Kingman Reef — Palmyra (U-S.), 
Washington and Fanning (British), 
and Christmas where a station party 
landed to maintain active possession for 
Great Britain. Southwest of Christmas 
Island is Jarvis. From Jarvis look 


LANDING SUPPLIES ON A CORAL 
ATOLL 


Because of the fact that most of the Pacific 
Islands are either of volcanic origin or 
coral reefs, there are few harbors, and all 
supplies must either be taken off on floats 
or rowed ashore in small boats. Above, a 
tractor is being lowered to a float from the 
supply ship off Howland Island. Every 
piece of equipment for the atolls of the 
Pacific must be carried from the main- 
land. Even earth was shipped to Midway 
to make the island habitable. 


Ernest Gruening, Director of the Division of Territories and Island Possessions 
of the Department of the Interior, poses beside the marker set up by the 
American solar eclipse expedition to Canton Island in June 1937. Today 
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British and American flags fly over Canton indicating joint sovereignty. 


northwest of the Phoenix Islands and you 
see Howland and Baker. Jarvis, Howland 
and Baker used to appear on the map as 
part of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands group 
(British), but in May, 1936, they were 
placed under the Department of the In- 
terior by executive order of the President. 

_ It was on her way to Howland that Amelia 
Earhart lost her life seeking this island 
which is only a mile and a half long, half 
a mile wide. 

_ Then came the Presidential order placing 
Canton and Enderbury of the Phoenix 


group under the jurisdiction of the Interior 
Department, it being claimed that they were 
discovered by American whalers more than 
a hundred years ago. The explanation given 
was that they were needed for develop- 
ment as commercial airports and had 
nothing to do with war or war purposes. 
The same islands are claimed by Great 
Britain. Canton, 1,850 miles from Hawaii, 
with a large lagoon is ideal for seaplanes; 
Enderbury, which has no lagoon, for land 
planes. 

Hawaiian schoolboys, surveyors, radio 


History was first made within the narrow confines of the 
Mediterranean; thereafter civilization centered around the 
Atlantic. Now the vastest of all oceans, where the tiniest 
islands have international importance, has become the area 
in which the most significant developments of our era are 


taking place. 


operators and other pioneer Pacific colonists 
are helping to establish America’s claim to 
these disputed islands by living there. 
British residents are also doing the same 
for Britain, and with the outcome of the 
dispute we are not here concerned save to 
say that an amicable settlement is indicated. 
The interesting fact is that no island is now 
considered too small for possession if it lies 
in the direction of a great world airway. 
Life on Canton and Enderbury will not 
lack energy and purpose despite their 
(Continued on page 45) 
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A symbol of the governmental 
interest in cattle, this statue of 
a bull stands before the empty 
sheds which once _ housed 
Gomez’ own herd. The cattle 
industry, in which the former 
dictator took a special interest, 
provided the government with 
a large part of its income. 


THE CAPITOL AT CARACAS 


The principal city of Venezuela 
boasts many fine public build- 
ings built since ihe  earth- 
quake which nearly destroyed 
the capital in 1812. Caracas 
was founded in 1567. It was 
the birthplace of Simon Boli- 
var, the father of South Ameri- 
can independence. 


THE CITY THAT SPITE BUILT 


AS the car came to a stop at the little 
park that surrounds the saman tree un- 
der which Simon Bolivar rested early in 
the nineteenth century, my mind turned 
to the contemplation of a nation which 
could produce two men so unlike in every 
way as Bolivar and General Gomez. 

A genius of noble birth, heir to all ‘the 
poise, culture and breeding that centuries 
of Spanish gentlemen had bequeathed him; 
proud, aristocratic, and yet a democrat in 
the finest sense of the word, Simon Bolivar, 
of Caracas, Venezuela, had been trained 
for leadership from childhood by a faith- 
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By DEAN FREIDAY 


ful tutor. Saturated in the doctrines of 
Rousseau, driven by a mind much too ac- 
tive for the good of an emaciated body, he 
freed five countries from the bondage that 
was Spain, on a battleground four thou- 
sand miles long. A man whose practical 
nature made him the perfect leader of men 
in battle, but who formulated ideals for 
peace among nations toward which a mod- 
ern world still: strives—that was Simon 
Bolivar. 

In another age, Venezuela was to spawn 
a peon of casual parentage, whose gradual 
rise to power began when he became the 


recognized chieftain of the clan Gomez, an 
assortment of individuals who somehow 
came to share the same roof and the same 
name. From there he progressed to the 
position of foremost cattle-rustler of the 
state of Tachira, from which he and his 
band could slip into Colombia and smug- 
gle cattle across the border into Venezuela. 
When this life began to be boring for Juan 
Vicente Gomez, there reappeared on the 
Venezuelan horizon one Cipriano Castro, 
who had been fomenting revolution and 
planning a march down the spine of the 
Andes to recapture the capital, Caracas. 


Impressed with the success of the Gomez 
cattle enterprises, he induced the clan to 
join him in the role of commissariat. This 
they did, and no little credit for the suc- 
cess of the Castro campaigns was due to the 
efficiency of the Gomez group in provid- 
ing food for the soldiers. 

When Castro was firmly entrenched as 
“President” of Venezuela, it was Juan 
Vicente who became his right-hand man, 
racing to all corners of the “republic” to 
restore “peace and order,” when lesser re- 
formers became troublesome. With the pa- 


tience of his Indian blood, he was content . 


to fill this role for eight years, biding his 
time until Castro, riddled with internal dis- 
eases, set sail for Europe to avail himself 
of the marvels of surgery. Then, overnight, 
Gomez seized power in Venezuela. 

Still trying to reconcile the two charac- 
ters with a nation whose people continue to 
cherish the hopes and ideals of Bolivar 
after neariy a century of tyranny, my 


reverie was interrupted by a sudden lurch. 


as the car started on the last part of its 
journey to Maracay, where General Gomez 
had lived until his death. 


Entering the city we found ourselves on’ 


a thoroughfare much like any other in 
Latin America. A narrow street planned 
for burro traffic, it was lined with the 
severe, plastered fronts of corner stores 
and houses painted the customary shades of 
blue, red and brown. After a few blocks, 
however, the wall of structures on our left 
gave way, and we were at the Plaza Boli- 
var. With this abrupt change, we might 
have been entering another country, for 
the square had an immensity and grandness 
that was entirely new to our Venezuelan 
experience. It covered an area of four 
square blocks. The streets that surrounded 
and penetrated it took on boulevard propor- 
tions. The buildings which buttressed it— 
barracks, a hospital, a large unfinished 
structure, and the Hotel Jardin—were of 
Gargantuan proportions. 

Our destination was the Hotel Jardin, 
which like everything else of any conse- 
quence in Maracay was the work of Gomez. 
From the outside, the hotel is a progression 
of round arches which seem never to end. 
It is three stories high and contains over 
two hundred rooms. The center of this 
facade is a tower through which one enters. 

Inside, we found the manager rather sur- 


This girl lives in La Guaira 
which is the chief port of 
Venezuela. Like so many 
Venezuelans, she is of mixed 
blood. It is estimated that the 
majority of Venezuelans are 
about forty-five per cent white, 
forty-five per cent Indian, and 
ten per cent Negro in origin. 


THE DICTATOR’S TOMB 


The son of a family of peor 
peons, Juan Vincente Gomez 
became president of Venezuela 
in 1910. From that time until 
his death in. December 1935, 
he ruled Venezuela with .ruth- 
less cruelty rare even among 
South American military dicta- 
tors. Gomez’ tomb is on his 
estate at Maracay. 


Grace Line 


prised to have visitors on a non-tourist day. 
He was used to having guests come in 
groups on the regularly scheduled days on 
which parties from cruise ships arrived. 

Since the death of Gomez, the hotel has 
been without any of the political patron- 
age for which it was built. For when Go- 
mez was alive, all who would have audience 
with him had to register at the Jardin and 
wait until sent for. In that way, the hotel 
was assured of a fairly steady number of 
patrons, for when business was slack, the 
time that it took to obtain an audience was 
lengthened, and the victim could do noth- 
ing but foot the bill. That dividends were 
quite regular is easy to believe. Whether 
they went to the government or to Gomez 
is not definite, because the line between 
Gomez’ personal properties and those of 
the government was not sharply drawn. Now 
that there is no longer any reason for poli- 
ticians to come to Maracay this source of 
income has disappeared. 

The only relic of Gomez which remains 
is the dais which occupies a prominent po- 
sition in one of the public rooms. On it 
are a large wooden chair with a cushion, 
and a smaller chair. Here Gomez and his 
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Tschira’ from European 


LOADING SUGAR CANE 


Grace Line 


The fertile alluvial valleys of Venezuela produce rich crops of sugar cane. In addition to 
such other important crops as coffee, cotton, cacao and tobacco tropical fruits of many kinds 
are grown. 


mistress of the moment presided over the 
social functions of Maracay, or saw a mo- 
tion picture show. Gomez was particularly 
fond of newsreels, and from them he got 
most of his education about the outside 
world. That the Jardin is built on the 
scale of a Cecil B. de Mille’s set is prob- 
ably due to the influence of motion pic- 
tures. 


It is significant that the public rooms 
of the hotel are built in the center of the 
huge garden behind the main part of the 
hotel, and connected with it by a covered 
passageway. The rooms are open on all 
four sides, not only in deference to the 
climate, but in order that a convenient exit 
could be made in the event of an attempt 
at assassination or an uprising. 


The following morning, after a breakfast 
of papayas—those delightful melons that 
grow on trees and are filled with black 
seeds resembling caviar—eggs, and coffee 
with milk, we set out to see some of 
-Maracay. 


As we drove along the Plaza Bolivar, 
we passed the huge concrete and steel bulk 
that was to have been the national theater 
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of Venezuela. Over a million dollars is 
said to have been poured into its construc- 
tion. Its outlines show that it was to have 
been done in the modernistic style which is 
favored for many of the newer buildings 
in Venezuela. The three large entrance- 
ways, under a projecting marquee, are now 
boarded up. The building was to contain 


Dean Fr 
THE THEATER THAT NEVER OPENED 


Over a million dollars is said to have 

been spent on the uncompleted structure 

of steel and concrete that was to have 
been the National Theater. 


the finest theatrical equipment that the 
world had to offer and would have far 
surpassed any other in the country. This 
theater provides the clue to why Maracay 
was the city that spite built. 

When the Castro army reached Caracas 
in 1908, the division that included Gomez 
was quartered in the Plaza Bolivar. The 
night that the army of occupation first 
squatted here, a procession took place 
around the square. It began early in the 
evening, when the first carriage of the 
mantuanos, as the aristocrats of Caracas 
are called, began to circle the encampment. 
It continued ail through the night, as fam- 
ily after family joined the parade that 
went round and round the plaza staring 
at the strange barefooted creatures in pe- 
culiar Andean garb as they might have | 
gaped at animals in a zoo. 

Gomez never forgot that first night in 
Caracas, and never felt at ease among the 
sophisticated Caraquenos. He felt as 
many a man who has risen from the ranks 

feels in the company of cosmopolitan so- 
ciety ; he was uneasy at the whispers behind 
a silken fan held in a dainty hand, or at a 
remark so subtly phrased that its implica- 
tions were beyond his power to grasp. In 
spite of his almost universal spy system, 
he never dulled the wit of even the humblest 
citizen of Caracas, and jokes in which the 


UNFINISHED DESIGN FOR LUXURY 


An uncompleted hotel is a costly monument to Gomez’ effort to make of Turiamo the finest 
harbor in Venezuela. This hotel on the highway between Turiamo and Maracay was designed 
to have every luxury that the tourist could desire and would have cost three million dollars. 
Dean Freiday 


THE HOTEL JARDIN AT MARACAY 


Grace Line 


The huge hotel at Maracay was used by Gomez for his official functions, and here all those who sought an audience with the dictator were required to 
stay. It was designed after the manner of the hotels of Algeria and is situated on the beautiful motor road that leads to Caracas. 


name of the chief character changed with 
every telling, but whose identity was clear 
to everyone, circulated all through the 
period of his dictatorship. 

By the time he came to power, his dislike 
for Caracas had become an obsession, and 
in addition to fearing the tongues of its 
citizens, he feared for his life. He de- 
termined to remove his center of activities 
to Maracay, which particularly appealed to 


him because it was excellent cattle country, 


and would give him a chance to put his hand 
to his old occupation in his spare time. 
Little by little he built up Maracay until 
it became the actual, though not the nominal, 
capital of Venezuela. After accomplishing 
that, and building up his cattle business, he 
determined to make the city also the cul- 
tural and social center of the country. He 
hoped that in time Caracas with its theater, 
symphony, museums and university would 
shine only in the reflected light of Maracay. 


ON THE PLAZA BOLIVAR 


The Military Hospital faces the large Plaza Bolivar which Gomez hoped would eventually 

rival the finest squares in South America. The city of which he dreamed was still under con- 

struction at the time of his death. Thereafter most of the activities that gave Maracay such 
vitality as it had: were transferred to Caracas. 


Dean Freiday 
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The city that he envisioned was still abuild- 
ing at the time of his death, but after his 
death parts of it were virtually deserted and 
Caracas again became the center of political 
and administrative activity. 

From the theater we drove out to the 
Ganaderia Industrial, the large meat-pack- 
ing concern which Gomez had built up. Ex- 
cept for the decorations on the gatehouse, 
and one or two other Latin touches, we 
might have been entering a Chicago plant. 
Stainless steel refrigerated trucks were lined 
up at the delivery platform to take meat to 
Caracas over the highway. Nearby, stood 
unused railway cars forced into retirement 
by highway competition. 

Inside we passed through immaculate 
medical rooms where all employes are reg- 
ularly examined for communicable diseases. 
From here we went into the slaughter 
house where Chicago methods and cleanli- 
ness prevailed. The trip concluded with the 
room where sheet tin-plate was being fed 
into a machine which transformed it into 
tin cans. Outside, the first native note was 
struck as we passed through the breeding 
farm where prize hogs were being bred, 
and saw the hundreds of buzzards which 
haunt the refuse piles. These tropical scay- 
engers are protected by law, and in the 
smaller hamlets sometimes constitute the 
sole garbage disposal system. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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THE CAPITAL OF SWITZERLAND 


a Alpar-Bern 


Ehousk: Bern joined the Swiss Confederation in 1358, it did not become the political capital until 1848. The Bernese Alps form an imposing background 
for the city, and the gorge of the River Aare lined with fine parks adds immeasurably to the capital’s beauty. 


SWISS DEMOCRACY GOES INTO ACTION 


AS an American tourist clambers over 
Europe again this summer, a shadow will 
fall on him midway. It will be, as usual, 
the shadow of the Alps, and this year it 
will cool not only his body but*his mind. 
For in 1939 an ascent toward the Alps 


In some of the smaller Swiss cantons legis- 

lation is passed in an open-air parliament, or 

Landsgemeinde, in which all the citizens 
vote by a showing of hands. 


Max Kettel 


By GRIFFIN BARRY 


means, significantly, that the oldest tradi- 
tion of neutrality on the continent has been 
reached. 

How secure is the Swiss oasis, really? 
Even old oases disappear in some storms, 
and the impending commotion, when it 

gets going, will be sizable. Swiss neu- 

trality grew yp behind her unscalable 
mountains, secure enough until the day 
air warfare loomed. Then it became al- 
most as difficult to maintain as any other. 

Under it, the Swiss character was formed. 

Swiss institutions became what they are. 

Now they are threatened and only new 

habits of mind can defend them. 

What are the Swiss like in the epochal 
year 1939, still perched on the roof of 
the continent, having to look up at the 
invader as well as down on him—when 
he comes, and if? 

The Swiss are human, for one thing, 
and therefore not immune from plain 
fear. One day this spring a headline 
about Switzerland appeared in a New 
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{ 
York newspaper of conservative reputation: 


ALL BORDER BRIDGES MINED 
SWISS TROOPS CALLED OUT 


It was a small item, lost between a crack 
of thunder from a dictator in one column 
and a more judicious salvo from a western 
statesman in another. Time: post-Munich, 
by some months. Czechoslovakia swallowed 
less than a year ago. Rumania roped 
down by treaty in Hitler’s path like a meal 
undevoured and ready. Memel annexed, 
Poland threatened, Italians moving along 
the Eastern shores of the Adriatic. 1939. 
Europe’s uncertain year. 

“Switzerland has no standing army,” the 
head of the military bureau at Bern ex- 
plained to the world. Then turning the mi- 
crophone toward his own countrymen, he 
added: “The moment has come when we 
must look to our frontiers.” 

Notice that the statement was in two 
parts—one for foreign consumption, one 
for domestic. The characterization of the 


sae Be K 
Max Ketel Maz Kettel 
Those who take part in the open-air meetings of Government officials march to the speakers platform in solemn procession at 
the cantonal parliaments often wear the traditional the opening of the annual Landsgemeinde in Glarus. A general view of the 
costumes of their region. gathering is seen below. 


army was exact, as any statement by a the very pertinent truth that the Swiss army organism, built under laws passed long ago 
Swiss is likely to be. But like many an- is the best defensive force in Europe, as by consent, a destroyer whose units are 
other accuracy it leaves the truth unstated— experts know. It is a complete national scattered in civil occupations until the mo- 


SWISS DEMOCRACY AT WORK 


The Landsgemeinde at Glarus is one of many examples of Swiss democracy in action. Popular assemblies of this kind on which the foundation of Swiss 


democracy rests date from the year 1294, 
ETS) nwetter-Elmer 


Egli-Piz 


MILITARY MANEUVERS IN THE ALPS 


Since the Alps constitute sixty-one per cent of Switzerland’s territory, her army must be pre- 

pared to operate effectively on the snow-covered mountain slopes. In the upper picture a 

mountain patrol on skis is climbing into position. The soldiers wear white uniforms to blend 

with the snow. In the lower pictures an Alpine ambulance corps is demonstrating how a ski- 
sled may be used to carry the wounded. 


ment for action arrives and which then 
coalesces with a precision that reveals the 
soundest training of its kind in the world— 
a training escaped by no healthy Swiss 
male; an army of sharpshooters who have 
competed for marksmen’s prizes from boy- 
hood, trained to shoot downward from a 
terrain high up, able to dodge a massed air 
attack, too, as no troops could do whose 
home ground is less pitted and precipitous. 

Human nature being what it is, chiefly 
upon the existence of this quiet, fierce lit- 
tle army—upon that and the difficult ap- 
proaches to the country it defends—hangs 
the durability of Swiss neutrality. One 
thing the Bern official who spoke so mod- 
estly of his country’s non-standing army 
meant to convey, delicately and by indirec- 
tion of course, was that the dictators who 
had just finished the erasure of a small 
democracy in the east of Europe—one 
whose army stood and did not fire—must 
not therefore conclude that a non-standing 
army in the west is likewise a non-firing 
one. 
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The other part of ‘the official’s remark 
was meant to produce a disturbance in 
Switzerland. The men knew that at the men- 
tion of national frontiers a certain change 
would occur in the Swiss mind—an expan- 
sion away from the village or canton where 
it dwells by habit to a greater circumference 
which it fills only with difficulty. It is too 
rare a disturbance—this shifting of the at- 
tention from the home to the nation in 
Switzerland, That the government felt called 
upon to cause it shows a very real ur- 
gency. Presently the official tried again. 
He gave another interview to the Swiss 
press, referring to the “pincers” that fit 
snugly on the northern and eastern and 
southern boundaries of the country—a Ger- 
man arm pressing on the north and east, 
an Italian on the south. Ready for a swift 
massing, after which a signal might launch 
foreign soldiers across the frontiers from 
three directions, up over the mountain 
passes, across the busy smiling country— 
and westward and outward toward France. 
It was necessary, he repeated, to place dyna- 


Egli-Pia 


Much ofthe work of reorganizing the Swiss 

army has fallen to War Minister Minger. He 

is seen here making an address on the mili- 

tary problems confronting his nation and 
the steps being taken to meet them. 


mite under the frontier bridges—dynamite, 
not men. Not men as yet. For the present, 
the Swiss army would remain on call in its 
traditional barracks—the Swiss home and 
the Swiss workshop. 

That broadcast came as near as the 
Swiss have come to mobilizing for genera- 
tions. It contained a quiet warning to the 
public in neighboring countries of facts 
about the army which the neighboring ex- 
perts knew already, of course. More sig- 
nificantly, it called out reactions in Switzer- 
land upon which, once they are set going, 
the neutrality of the country hangs. 

The story of Swiss neutrality may be 
unheroic. But without it Switzerland would 
not be, nor the Swiss. 

Switzerland has been neighbor, of course, 
to all the European convulsions. Most ot 
the revolutions which have changed the 
face of European society in recent genera- 
tions have, indeed, been fomented on Swiss 
soil. Did not Lenin dwell in Zurich for 
successive years? Was not Mussolini an 
exile in Lausanne? Yet Switzerland her- 
self has no revolutions. After decades she 
reaps the fruit, if she happens to like them, 
of revolutions endured by others, remaining 
a strictly neutral observer of the agony 
while it is being undergone. 

But here is a catch. For neutrality, 
you like a negative thing, requires a posi- 
tive preparation. It requires an army so 
positively trained, for one thing, that it will 
not strike until it has first been struck—a 
more difficult business, when you remember 
the volatility of the human animal, than to 
hit out straightway. But once having been 
struck, the recoil must be deadly. That 
means a reconciliation of opposing traits. 
The combination has, according to the mili- 
tary experts, been managed in Switzerland. 
The Swiss army can, when the occasion 


| tive in action. The little country has, in- 
| deed, no “‘standing” army but it has one 
that knows how to sit and wait—danger- 
| ously. 

| The. characteristics of the Swiss army 
}| are, of course, the characteristics of the 
Swiss people. The army’s strength lies in 
its peasant soldiers, the thousand and one 
dairymen, tillers and herders who spend 
| a full year of their early manhood in inten- 
| sive training and devote other weeks yearly 
| away from home to the same exacting job 
during seven more. Urban Swiss are sub- 
ject to the same discipline, of course. But 
peasant stock, slower to learn, is more re- 
liable once new habits are really established. 
While they have the chance, the Swiss drill- 
masters knit military reactions into the 
nerve centers of the peasant boys. Army 
bosses are as unrelenting as the laws under 
| which they operate. And draft dodgers 
| are, for example, not only imprisoned in 

Switzerland, but they must yield a part of 

their property to the state they will not 

defend. In a country where property is 
hard won, and where its accumulation and 

-transmission from generation to generation 
is universal and instinctive, loss of property 
means the loss of that much of life. 

Draft evasion is rare anywhere in Switz- 
erland. In the rural districts where the 
Swiss soul lives, it is unknown. 

Folk ways that contribute to efficiency 
in national defense are government-backed 


today. There are, for instance, the shooting 
meets and the singing fests, both competi- 
tive between cantons, both traditional. Dis- 
tinctions won at either are the only marks 
of distinction welcome to a democratic 
public averse to the insignia of rank and 
wealth. Free boots from the government 
have recently gone to participants in both 
singing and shooting festivals, by the wav 
—and the gift is more significant than at 
first appears. For it shows a resolve to 
deal with resistances in the Swiss character 
that have kept Switzerland too long a 
cluster of provincial communities, resis- 
tances that must be overcome if the nation 
is to survive among the power-hungry 
states that surround her now. 

Boots suggest walking, of course. And 
out of these gifts have grown the walking- 
clubs that now ramble from one end of the 
country to the other in season. The 
suggestion, like the boots, came from the 
government, and with it entered the cun- 
ning with which Switzerland is being made 
a modern nation, conscious of itself and 
the times. For the older Swiss generations 
were inveterate stay-at-homes. Stay-at- 
homes make good citizens of a village, may- 
be, but not of a nation. Their sons and 
daughters are being changed—slowly, as 
everything Swiss must be. Today a peasant 
often walks to his shooting meet across the 
entire length of his native land—through 
three races, two religions at least and four 
languages, counting Romansh. He drops 


SEARCHLIGHT ON THE SKY 


The airplane represents the most serious menace to Switzerland’s century-old 
neutrality. This powerful searchlight can be used by an anti-aircraft unit to 
search the sky for night raiders. 


Egli-Pix 


Egli-Pix 


The telemeter is an instrument which en- 
ables members of the anti-aircraft forces to 
determine the position of enemy fliers. 


in on families that are unlike his own, on 
communities that have unfamiliar traditions. 
He wins an award—usually for his canton, 
not for himself—if he has broken a walk- 
ing record, as well as the prizes he is of- 
fered at rifle competitions. Or he gets one 
of the national language prizes if he is able 
to describe well on paper what he has seen. 
Girls walk with boys to distant choir com- 
petitions, too, electing their own chaperones. 
for the outing. Only their grandmothers 
object. Not the Bern government. 

For if the new Swiss generation remains 
as shut-minded as the old, what will become 
of them in the shadow of the greater Reich? 

(Continued on page 40) 


TAKING AIM 


Transporting equipment in mountainous terrain pre- 
sents many difficulties. This anti-aircraft gun is a 
heavy burden for one man. 


Widmer, Wallenstadt 
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Fishing smacks from England, Canada, 

Newfoundland and America tie up at the 

docks in Labrador in the open season 
from May to October. 


The shining mass of an iceberg is not an 
uncommon sight to summer sojourners 
in Labrador waters. 


By DOROTHY CHILDS HOGNER 


With drawings by Nils Hogner 


The chief industry of Labrador is its cod 

fishing. As many as thirty thousand 

people have engaged in this industry in 
a season. 


THE LAND 
THAT GOD 


GAVE CAIN 


MIIDSUMMER in the northern hemi- 
sphere brings ‘sweltering heat to most of 
us. To the inhabitants of Labrador, a 
land of austere and strange beauty, it 
brings frosty nights, icebergs and a sun- 
shine freshly tempered by the Polar Cur- 
rent. Climate has held this shore of the 
North Atlantic in such an icy grip that it 
is hard to realize that southern Labrador 
is in the same latitude with London, Eng- 
land! 

But today modern transportation is 
bringing many a mountain to Mohammed. 
The winter climate of Labrador is attractive 
only to polar explorers, but in summer the 
air is cool, invigorating and inviting, and 
now you and I can quite casually announce: 
that we are going to Labrador, as before. 
we used to speak of going to Quebec or 
Montreal. 

Steaming down the Saint Lawrence 
River past Quebec, making several stops 
on the Gaspé peninsula, touching at a 
Newfoundland port or two, you will find 
yourself in the beautiful Straits of Belle 
Isle with Labrador before you. As you go 
through the straits, a liner on its way from 
Quebec to England may pass you. But in 
spite of the important trans- 
atlantic traffic that plies 
close to southern Labrador, 
it is not hard to realize what 
an isolated shore lies on 
your left. The big steam- 
ers pass on, full steam 
ahead, and during the win- 
ter months neither they nor 
other ships come near. The 
shore is locked in ice. 

With this in mind, it is 
easy to understand why 
Labrador was not much 
thought of when it was first 
discovered. What Leif 
Ericson’s opinion was, if 
he really visited this re- 
mote coast, no one will 
ever know, but Jacques 
Cartier emphatically dis- 
missed it as “a place fit 


The poverty and drabness of life in Labra- 

dor is relieved only when a cruise ship 

comes in, and the natives troop down to the 
wharf to meet it. 


for wild beasts this is the land that 


God allotted to Cain.” 


In the night one half expects to see 
the ghost of the valiant Jacques reenacting 
his fervent search for the water route to 
far Cathay and the spice islands, and find- 
ing his way blocked by Labrador, The bar- 
ren land must have been a sad disappoint- 
ment to him. But to the fishermen who 
came from France, from Spain, from Por- 
tugal and England, hard upon the heels of 
Cartier, the nearby waters were a happy 
hunting ground. Albeit they reported that 
winged devils, terrible griffins and sea mon- 
sters were among the country’s first citi- 
zens, they braved the shores and built up 
a considerable fish trade before anybody 
else realized its importance.. One day others 
awakened to the fact that the northern fish- 
eries were of great value, and thereupon 
Labrador became a matter for jealous dis- 
putings. The outcome was that Newfound- 
land, basing her claim on a treaty which 
gave her “—all land drained by the rivers 
running out of the east coast,” held Labra- 
dor for herself. Hamilton River runs about 
four hundred miles inland. Thus New- 
foundland today possesses that portion of 
Labrador which borders on the Atlantic. 
Quebec retains the north shore of the Saint 
Lawrence, and a vast stretch of inland 
country. 

Fishing today, as in the days of old, 
is the important industry of Labrador. Very 
tiny fishing villages cling to the barren 
shores. The small white houses of the in- 
habitants, and their tiny churches stand out 
with startling clearness, against a scenic 
background that tends toward the austere. 


The beauty of the place is in the light, the 


strange pristine light of the north. Sunset 
comes over clear water, with the red and 
blue colors unfused. At night during the 


Brilliant displays of the aurora borealis make dramatic reflections on the barren rocks. The 
main rocks of Labrador are the oldest in the world; beside them the Rockies and the Andes 
are new-born babies. 


cooler months, the strange phenomenon of 
the aurora borealis will swing in arcs across 
the sky. When fogs come over the head- 
lands, they make a modernistic pattern on 
the rocks, and the unadorned land emerges 
like something remembered from a dream. 
There is a feeling of unreality about the 
shore as the steamer heads inland, and you 
are suddenly aware that coastal Labrador 
is treeless. 

But anchored at such a fishing village as 
Forteau Bay, you are soon brought back to 
reality. Fishing boats, the taxies of Labra- 
dor, come out to meet you, bringing with 
them a clear, hardy sense of actuality. The 
harbor at Forteau Bay is not deep enough 
to allow the steamer to come to dock, so 
you will go ashore in a fisherman’s boat. If 
by chance you expect the shore to be lined 


with a delegation of Eskimos, you will 
probably be doomed to disappointment. Dr. 
Grenfell says that there are less than a 
thousand Eskimos left on the north coast 
of Labrador. These seem to make them- 
selves conspicuously scarce. The inhabitants 
of Forteau Bay speak a quaint English. 


From England, Scotland and the Channel. 


Islands their ancestors came, to build a ring 
of little white houses and to plant the An- 
glican church upon the sandy shore. 

At once the smell of the codfish, drying 
on the racks, greets you with an acrid, 
fishy odor. The way to the fishing racks 
is blocked by the inhabitants, offering seal- 
skins and dog whips for sale. The Atlantic 
seal is white with brown markings, and has 
not the value of the Pacific fur seal, but 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE DOCTOR RECEIVES A PATIENT 


Patients arrive at Dr. J. H. Rogers’ hospital in all kinds of queer contraptions. Aided by Korean doctors and nurses, Dr. Rogers admits from two to three — 
thousand patients a year, and receives the visits of about thirty thousand out-patients. 


AN AMERICAN 


A lighting rod placed in the Korean top- 

knot is supposed to avert evil spirits, par- 

ticularly the spirit of a malicious, scolding 
wife. 


By WILLARD PRICE 


With photographs by the author. 


WITCHES dance in the devil house. 
Others sit on the floor beating drums. 
Others wail. Yet all their noise cannot 
drown the shrieks of the insane man 
who sits just outside with his feet locked 
between two logs. 

For three days he has been clamped in 
these rude stocks, screaming night and 
day. It is treatment for stomach trouble. 
Anyone knows, at least anyone in old 
Korea, that stomach trouble is caused by 
a demon. Therefore if the demon can be 
tormented until he leaves the body, the 
man will get well. 

But for some reason the treatment has 
failed. Even the professional witches, or 
mudan, hired at great cost by the family 
of the sufferer, have not been able to ex- 
orcise the evil spirit. Meanwhile the man 
has gone wrong in his mind and the village 
cannot sleep nights. The constable has 
finally taken it upon himself to telephone 
to the American doctor seventy miles 
away. 

I was having supper with Dr. J. M. 


DOCTOR IN KOREA 


Rogers when the phone rang. I had seen 
him perform nine operations during the) 
day. Just watching him had completely ex- 
hausted me...and the moment supper was 
over I intended to say, “Well, if you don’t 
mind, I’ll turn in.” 

Dr. Rogers came back from the phone. 

“Want to go for a ride?” he said. 

nA AIELL ete Sis 

“Good! Better slap on something warm. 
We may have to spend the night there.” 

Seventy miles over Korean roads. The 
June floods had gutted away the dirt from 
the road leaving only the rocks. The old 
flivver leaped from rock to rock. We 
forded rivers with water up to the floor 
boards. We crawled around landslides. 
The seventy miles seemed seven hundred. 

I began to understand what a friend in 
Japan had told me. “Funny man!” he had 
said, describing Rogers. “Great surgeon 
and a great personality. He would be fa- 
mous and make a fortune if he practiced in 
New York. But he buries himself in the 
backwoods of Korea. Away off the railroad 


RELEASING EVIL SPIRITS 


A Korean doctor punctures his patient with a needle 
to permit the evil spirits to escape from the body. 
Though this patient has a headache, the doctor is 


pricking his hand. 


lines. You'll have an awful time getting 
there—but you'll find it worth while.” 
And I had had an awful time getting to 
the isolated town of Soonchun. I had found 
only a big smiling Virginian who runs a 
small hospital stuffed with patients, draws 
a missionary’s salary from the Southern 


Presbyterian Board and hands out a good” 


part of it.to people who don’t deserve it. 
And seems to enjoy taking night rides after 
performing from five to twenty operations 
in his hospital. It keeps him so busy at- 
tending to the fifty thousand people who 
depend upon him that he doesn’t miss New 
York, fame and fortune. In every village 
someone is alive who would be dead if it 
were not for him. Everybody within 
seventy-five miles knows him and adores 
him . . . except his fanatical competitors, 
the devil worshipers, who would cheerfully 
have his scalp, and may some day, 

We could now hear their drums and the 


GIVING 


The Korean woman has brought her child to the hospital wrapped in the skin of a 
pig. According to an old native superstition, this will cure the erysipelas from which 
the baby is suffering. Cat skins are also considered efficacious in curing certain 


SOUND ADVICE 


diseases, and a sick man sometimes deprives a whole village of cats. 


screams of their unhappy patient. We 
drove into the village where the constable 
who had telephoned met us. Except for 
him, the village was deserted—everybody 
was attending the big to-do at the brightly 
illuminated devil house on the hill. We 
walked up. 

The grinning, boyish- faced American 
doctor had a royal reception from all except 
the sorceresses. The relations and neigh- 
bors of the sufferer were quite ready to try 
something new, and swept the foreign 
magician to the howling patient. The doc- 
tor had the man removed from the stocks, 
carried in, and laid on the floor of the devil 
house. He examined the feet. 

“Not so bad. Last case like this . . . the 
feet were so badly crushed, I had to ampu- 
tate them both. Now, how about that 
stomach ache?” 

He drew aside the dirty tunic to reveal 
an enormously distended stomach that stuck 


out like an inflated football and rolled from 
side to side. The doctor made some quick 
inquiries. “hen he opened his bag. 

“What the poor devil needs first is some 
sleep. Tomorrow we'll take him in to the 
hospital, if you don’t object to his com- 


“Oh, no,’’ I said, contemplating a 
seventy-mile drive with a raving maniac. 

“Then we'll operate. As for his mental 
condition—a few weeks’ rest will clear that 


up.” 

“But what’s the matter with him?” 

“Old story. Iron. He was weak, so his 
family fed him iron to make him strong. 
Nails, wire, pieces of cart rims, plowshares, 
horseshoes. That ball is solid iron. No 
wonder he’s uncomfortable!” 

He administered a capsule full of sleep 
and the man was borne home for the night, 
his wails becoming fainter as he was carried 
down the hill. Sleep. I could use some of 


2) 


THE SNAKE VENDOR 


According to an old Korean theory, boiled snakes are a cure for tuberculosis. 

The snake vendor carries live snakes and permits his client to pick his own 

and boil it on the spot. The snakes he uses are poisonous, but evidently the 
venom is made harmless by boiling 


it myself. A number of the villagers were 
besieging the doctor . . . perhaps they were 
offering to put us up. I was soon disillu- 
sioned. 

“Looks as if you and I would have a 
busy night,” said Dr. Rogers. ‘“‘“More 
patients !” 

The devil house became a hospital and 
dispensary. Two ferocious, luridly painted 
devils carved from wood and bearing the 
names “General of Heaven” and “Mrs. 
General of Hell” scowled down upon the 
missionary physician and his magic. The 
crowd was ejected. Only the witches were 
allowed to remain with us. “To save their 
face,” explained Dr. Rogers. “Tough on 


them—having a rival doctor horn in.” “And. 


during the work that followed he explained 
every move to the witches. Strange medical 
students, these! They watched with keen 
interest, but they still looked quite capable 
of putting slivered bamboo in the foreign- 
er’s food. 
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A weird-looking patient was borne in. 
It appeared to be a pig with a child’s head. 
The black hairy monstrosity with a tail, 
four paws, and a baby’s face, was laid on 
the floor. The doctor extracted a blotched 
baby from the interior of the carcass into 
which it had been packed. “Native treat- 
ment for erysipelas,” said the doctor. “For 
minor ailments they often use cats.” The 
idea seemed to be that the flesh of the pig 
or cat had the qualities of a poultice. The 
doctor dressed the inflamed swollen parts 
with ichthyol ointment and instructed the 
mother, 

Next, a boy suffering from parasites. 
The doctor gave medicine. 

“But this won’t kill the last worm, will 
it?” the father asked. “If it does, my boy 
will surely die.” 

“No,” the doctor assured him. 
worm will be left.” 

It’s no use trying to teach these people 
too much or they will accept nothing. For 


“One 


GOOD SAMARITAN 


Ailments due solely to superstition or ignorance bring 
Dr. Rogers the majority of his patients. This youngster — 
rides to the dispensary on the back of his sturdy . 


elder brother 


three: thousand years it has been believed 
that a worm is like a spirit in the body— 
there must be at least one or the body will 
die. 

A case of snake-bite. Three months be- 
fore, this patient’s wrist had been bitten by 
a venomous snake. The native prescription 
in such a case is a tourniquet of woman’s 
hair. So his wife cut off her pride and the 
long braids were tied tightly round the up- 
per arm—and left on for three months! 
Gangrene had done its work. 

“Have to operate,’ said the doctor as 
calmly as if he were proposing to take a 
pulse. And while he amputated he deliv- 
ered a vigorous lecture to his cigarette- 
smoking patient, for Koreans are courage- 
ous under pain, and to his audience of 
witches on the subject of the proper use 
of a tourniquet. 

The most common instrument of native 
medical practice is the chimsi, or needle. 
Every old-time physician knows the three 


OUTPOST OF CIVILIZATION 


A great and civilized nation centuries ago, Korea today is among the most backward of Oriental lands. The modern hospital at Soonchun is among 
the few outposts of modern medical science in a country which needs it so desperately. The hospital is always overcrowded, and the doctor and his 


hundred places in which the body may be 
“chimmed” with supposedly beneficial re- 
sults. The purpose is to let out the evil in- 
fluences. Like most long-established mal- 
practices, acupuncture has some basis of 
value. The counter-irritation caused by the 
needle sometimes reduces pain. But the 
treatment is more likely to do harm than 
good. The dirty needles often cause in- 
fection, and they frequently break off in the 
body. A doctor found thirty-six pieces of 
needles in a patient’s abdomen. Small 
troubles are turned into large ones by the 
needle. 

A screaming child was brought into the 
devil house. A swelling as big as a fist pro- 
truded beside its left eye. It had started 
with a mild case of conjunctivitis. The 
old-school doctor had ‘‘chimmed” twice be- 
hind the eyeball. Result—a serious abscess 
threatening the loss of the eye. Under the 
comfort of chloroform the swelling was 
relieved and dressed. 

A pretty girl came in. In accordance with 


staff always overworked. 


Korean custom, her white jacket was short 
so that her plump breasts might peep out 
from under it. A Korean peasant woman 
would no sooner conceal her breasts than 
a Western woman would think of hiding 
a pretty face. But the sight in this case was 
marred by a black, burned hole between 
the breasts. 

Cautery or burning is prescribed for all 
manner of troubles—for everything from 
headache to cancer, from ringing in the 
ears to leprosy. A ball made of crushed 
fibers of mugwort is set on fire and placed 
on the body.. The worst burns..are an inch 
deep. Thus the evil spirits which are 
harassing the body are tormented and a 
door is made for their escape. The treat- 
ment in this case had been for sore throat! 

The West has learned many lessons from 
Oriental medicine, and cautery is one of 
them. It is useful when properly applied. 
But it came to be applied promiscuously. Ii 
it was good for some things, it must be 
good for anything. 


Korean medicine is characterized by 
“shotgun prescriptions’—potions made up 
of so many and various drugs that some 
one of them may hit the mark and do good. 
But is Western medicine entirely free of. 
such blundering? Wasn’t it Ambrose Bierce 
who defined medicine as “a stone flung 
down the Bowery to killa dog in Broad- 
way?” oe 

In this demoniac Surroundings it seemed 
quite natural for a man to come in holding 
two writhing snakes. He wanted to know 
if this’variety was good to keep off tuber- 
culosis. Snakes of certain kinds are boiled 
and eaten as a cure for lung troubles. 

“Milk would be better for you,” sug- 
gested Dr. Rogers. The patient and the 
witches cackled with merriment. They con- 
sidered that the doctor had said something 
indecent, and therefore funny. To drink 
milk is considered obscene—e xcept for 
babies of nursing age. 

There was an urgent call from a house 

(Continued on page 43) 
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OUT WHERE THE 
WEST BEGINS 


Few states in the Union offer a greater variety of attractions than Wyoming, with 
its vast plains on which the “deer and the antelope play” bythe thousands, with its 
majestic Tetons rising abruptly from the valley toa height of éleven thousand feet, 
its hot springs—the largest in the world are at Thermopolis, gushing 1,800,000 gallons 
of mineralized water a day—its glaciers and its geysers. It is the land of Buffalo Bill 
and the lone cowboy, and it is the home par excellence of the dude ranch. It is 
here too that the most magnificent natural timepiece in the world can be found— 
Old Faithful in Yellowstone Park, which sends up a column of steam one hundred 
and fifty feet into the air every sixty-five minutes with almost unfailing regularity. 


Charles J. Belden 
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' BELGIUM and HOLLAND 


June to September—Carillon Concerts at 
Ghent, Malines, Bruges and Antwerp 

June 4—St. Waudru Procession and Battle 
of the Dragon at Mons : é 
Folklore Féte of the Ancient Guild of 

Crossbowmen at Genck 

June 20 to 25—Peony Show at Boskoop _ 
une 22 to 25— World Billiard Champion- 
ship at Liége 

July 2—Blessing of the Sea at Ostend 

July 16 to 23—Fétes at Ghent and Tongres 

August 26—Wedding of the Giants at Ath 

- and féte until Sept. 8. f 

Sept. 5 to 14—International Autumn Fair 
at Utrecht, Holland 


CANADA 


July 10 to 15—Calgary Stampede 
July 20 to 24—Indian Days at Banff 
Aug. 21 to 26—Golf Championships at Banff 


/ 


FRANCE 


June 4—Grand Prix of the Riviera Ski 
Race at Auron 
Festival of the Knights of the Bird at Gex 
June 18—Grand Steeplechase at Auteuil 
June 23, 24—Fétes of St. Jean at St. Jean- 
de-Luz, Amiens, Mulhouse and Allauch 
Music Festival at Strasbourg 
June 25—Grand Prix of Paris at Longchamp 
7th National Wine Festival at Beziers- 
Montpellier 
Automobile Gastronomic Rally of Nor- 
mandy at Dieppe : 
July 2—Pardons at Guincamp, Penmarch, 
Baud, Berck-Plage and Kerfeunteun 
July 9—Dom Perignon Festival at Haut- 
villiers 
July 14—Bastille Day, preceded by La Re- 
traite aux Flambeauxs in Paris 
July 26—Pardon of Ste. Anne at Fouesnant 
and Ste. Anne d’Auray 
Aug. 6—Blessing of the Sea at Douarnenez 
Pardon at Huelgoat 
oe 16—Dance of the “‘Bakuber” 
- Festival of St. Roch 
Aug. 15—Assumption Day. Pardons‘ at 
Quimper, Le Folgoet, Penmarch, Plou- 
gastel, Roumengol and other towns in 
Brittany 
Aug. 20—Festival of the “Blue Nets” at 
Concarneau 
Aug, 23 to 27—International Tennis Tourna- 
ment at Vichy 
Aug. 27—Pardon of Ste. Anne de-la-Palud 
_ Processions at Boulogne; Honfleur and 
Chateauneuf 
Grand Prix at Deauville 


at the 


' Sept. 8—Festivals of the Nativity through- 


out France 

: cae 13—Blessing of Domestic Animals at 
‘arnac 

Sept. 14 to 17—‘The Four Days at Le 


Mans” at Le Mans 
Sept. 17—Grand Prix at Biarritz 
Opening of Fall Racing Season at Long- 


champ i 
Sept. 20—150th Celebration of the French 
evolution on Battlefield at Valmy 
-B,—The fountains in Versailles play on 
May 14, June 4, July 2 and 16, Aug. 6, 
Sept. 3 and October 1. Those in the 
Trianon play May 21. June 18, July 16, 
Aug. 20 and Sept. 17. 


GERMANY 


June 6 to 12—TInternational Agricultural 
Congress at Dresden 

June 10—“Rhine in Flames” at Duisburg 

June 18—International Rowing Regatta at 
Vienna 


June 23 to 30—Gutenberg Festival Week at 


ainz 

June 24 to 28—German Choral Music Fes- 
tival at Graz. Styria 

June 25—German Derby at Hamburg 
Rowing Regatta at Frankfort-on-Main 

June 26 to July 24—Marburg Festivals 

July 1 to 10—Popular Festival at Dresden 

July. 3, 4—Largest Horse Fair in Europe at 
Welau, East Prussia 

py 6 to 9—Haydn Festival at Bad Ems 
uly 14 to 23—Tnternational Riding, Jump- 
ing and Driving Tournament at Aachen 
International tenis championships at 

Hamburg 

July 16 to 19—East Prussian Folk Festival 
at Labian , : 

July 20—Rhoen Gliding Competition on the 
Wasserkuppe 

July 23—International Motor Car Races at 
Nuerburering 

July 25 to Aug. 28—Wagner Festival at 
Bayreuth ‘ 

Julv 30—“The Brown Ribbon of Germany” 
Race at Munich 

July 30 to Sept. 6—The Salzburg Festival 

Aug. 2— Hindenburg Commemoration at 
Tannenberg 

Aug. 6—Lake Festival at Kénigs and Hinter 
Lakes, Berchtesgaden 

Auer. 10 to 20—Continental Polo Champion- 
ships at Hamburg 
ug. 20—International Dance Tournament 
for Professionals at Bad Pyrmont 
German Fair of the East until the 23rd 
at K6nigsberg . 
International Students World Games un- 

til the 27th at Vienna 

Aug. 27 to 31—Autumn Fair at Leipzig 

Aug. 27 to Sept. 3—International Races at 
Baden-Baden | 
ent. 7 +0 10—Autumn Tennis and Dance 
Tournament at Baden-Baden 


cont 


Sept. 9 to 17-—-Sausage Fair at Durkheim 
Sept. 17 to 24—Autumn Fair at Vienna 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 


June 1 to July 15—Glyndebourne Opera 
Festival at Lewes 
June 7 to 10; also 13 to 17—Military Search- 
light Tattoo at Aldershot 
June 8—‘‘Trooping the Colour,’ London 
June 8 to 10—Royal Horse Show at Rich- 
mond 
June 10—Opening of Music and Drama Fes- 
tival at Canterbury 
June 13 to 16—Royal Ascot Week 
June 20 to 23—The Highland Show at 
Edinburgh 
June 24—Greyhound Derby at London 
Druids Festival at Stonehenge 
June 26 to July 8—Lawn Tennis Champion- 
ships at Wimbledon 
June 20 to July 11—The Clyde Yachting 
Regatta at Dunoon 
July 3 to 7—Open Golf Championship at St. 
Andrews 
July 4 to 8—Royal Agricultural Society of 
England Centenary Show at Windsor 
July 5—The Tynwald Ceremony on the Isle 
of Man 
July 5 to 8—Royal Regatta at Henley-on- 
hames 
July 8 to 15—Pageant at Kenilworth Castle, 
Warwickshire 
July 17—Swan Upping at Vintry Wharf, 
London 
July 17 to 29—Dolmetsch Music Festival at 
Haslemere 
July 18 to 29—Tewksbury Cathedral Fes- 
tival 
July 29 to Aug. 5—Royal Regatta at Cowes, 
Isle of Wight ? 
Military Searchlight Tattoo at Tidworth, 
near Salisbury 
Aug. 7—International 
Racing at Limerick | ; 
International Athletics Meeting at London 
Welsh National Eisteddfod until the 12th 
at Denbigh 
Aug. 8—Lammas Market and Fair at St. 
Andrews 
Aug. 8 to 11—Royal Dublin Society’s Horse 
Show 
Aug. 12—Grouse Shooting Begins 
Aug. 16—Sheep Dog Trials at Aberystwyth 
Aug. 18, 19—Highland Games at Inverness 
Aug. 19—International Ulster Grand Prix 
for Motor Cycling at Belfast 
Aug. 25, 26—Cowal Highland Gathering at 
Dunoon, Scotland 
Aug. 26—Riding of the Marches at Irvine, 
Scotland 3 : 
Proclamation of the Great Fair at Car- 
lisle 
Sept. 3 to 8—Three Choirs’ 
Hereford Cathedral 
Sept. 4, 5—St. Giles Fair at Oxford 
Sept. 6—The St. Leger at Doncaster 
Sept. 7 (approx.)—Royal Highland Gather- 
ing at Braemar 
Sept. 11—Horn Dance at Abbots Bromley, 
Staffordshire 
Sept. 12—Widecombe 
_on-the-Moor, Devon 


Grand Prix Motor 


Festival at 


Fair at’ Widecombe- 


ITALY 


June 8—Corpus Christi, celebrated especially 
at Assisi, Genzano and Orvieto 


June 9 to 26—Fair of the Three Venetias at 
Padua 


June 24 Feast of St. John at Rome 
“Calcio” at Florence 


June 29—Feast of St. Peter at Rome 
The ‘‘Vow” at Assisi 


July 2—The Palio at Siena; also Aug. 16 
July 15—Feast of Santa Rosalia at Palermo 
July 17—Festival of the Redeemer at Venice 
July 30—Automobile Races at Leghorn 
Aug. 1, 2—Feast of the Pardon of Assisi 


Aug. 5—Festival of the Madonna of the 
Snow at Rome 

Aug. 7—Giostra del Saracino at Arezzo 

Aug. 8 to 31—International Cinematographic 
Show at Venice 

Aug. 14—Procession of the “Cero” at Siena 

Aug. 15—Feast of the Assumption, espe- 
cially celebrated at Orvieto 

Aug. 31 to Sept. 14—World’s Fencing Cham- 
pionship at Merano 

Sept. 4—Opening of the Levantine Fair at 
Bari 

Sept. 7—Festival of the Madonna of Piedi- 
grotta at Naples 

N.B.—Opera performances are given at Bo- 
logna, Como, Cremona, Milan, Naples, 
Palermo, Rome, Trieste, Turin and Ve- 
rona throughout the summer. 


MEXICO 


June 8—TJuego de los Voladores at Papantla, 
Vera Cruz 

June 24—Festival of St. John the Baptist in 
all Indian villages 

July 8—Plume Dance at Teotitlan del Valle, 
Oaxaca 

July 16—Fiesta of the Virgen del Carmen 
in Oaxaca 

July 19—Harvest Festival in Juchitan, Te- 
huantepec 

July 24—Dances of the Moors and Chris- 
tians at Torreon on the feast of St. James 

Aug. 1—Festival at Saltillo; also on Aug. 6 

Aug. 2—Fair at Tulancingo, Hidalgo, with 

bull fights and native dances 

Aug. 8—Festival at San Lorenzo, Chihuahua 

Aug. 10—Celebration of the ‘‘Rosario de 
Amozoc’”’ at Amazoc, Puebla 

Aug. 15—Feast “of the Assumption at Hua- 
mantla, Tlaxcala 

Sept. 15, 16—Festival of Independence 
throughout Mexico 


POLAND 


June 2 to 24—Festival at Cracow 

June 8 to 10—Grand Prix of Poland Auto- 
mobile Races at Warsaw 

June 24—Pardon of St. John and Annual 
Fair at Lowicz 

June 29—Festival of the Sea at Gdynia 
Pardon of St. Peter at Wilno 

July 12—Orthodox Pardon of St. Peter and 
St. Paul at Worochta 

Aug. 12 to 15—Grand Fétes and Pardons of 
the Assumption at Czestochowa, Piekary, 
Kalwarja-Zebrozydowska and Ludzmierz 

Aug. 15 to Sept. 7—Annual Fair at Pinsk 

Aug. 24 10 27—Grand Pardon of Notre 
Dame at Czestochowa 

Aug. 28—Orthodox Pardon at Poczajow and 
Zabie 

Sept. 2 to 11—International 
East at Lwow 

Sept. 10, 11—Festival of the Nativity at 
Czestochowa 


Fair of the 


SCANDINAVIA and FINLAND 


June 6—Flag Day in Sweden 
pe 14 18—Choral Festival at Vaasa, Fin- 
an 


Fair at Hameenlinna, Finland, until the 
25th 

June 23, 24—Midsummer’s Eve and Day 
celebrated throughout Scandinavia 

June 27—International Yachting Cup Races 
Open at Hanko, Norway 

July 8, 9—Drama Festival at Ramsele, 
Sweden 

July 16—Gold Cup Yacht Race Opens at 
Helsinki, Finland 

July 17—Opening of the Hammerfest Exhi- 
bition, Norway 

July 20 to Aug. 4—World Physical Culture 
Congress and International Gymnastic 
Camp at Malmo, Sweden 


Aug. 5 to 13—Swedish Industries Fair at 
Malmo 


SWITZERLAND 


Swiss National Exposition at Zurich until 
Oct. 29 

June 8—Corpus Christi Processions in Cos- 
tume at Fribourg, Einsiedeln, Appenzell 
and in the Létschen Valley 

July 1, 2—Swiss Accordion Days at Zurich 


July 3 to 11—International Shooting Match 
at Lucerne 

July 8 to 16—International Horse Show and 
Jumping Competitions at Lucerne 

July 9 and succeeding Sundays throughout 
July and August—Open-air-Performances 
of “William Tell” at Interlaken 

July 16—Annual Summer Ski 
Jungfraujoch 

July 26—Traditional Costume Féte at 
Champéry 

July 31 to Aug. 3 — International 
Regatta on Lake of St, Moritz 

Aug. 1—Swiss Independence Day Celebra- 
tions 

Aug. 1, 3, 5—Demonstration of Modern 
Military Tactics and Armaments at Zur- 
ic 


Races on 


Sailing 


Aug. 3 to 29—International Music Festival 
at Lucerne 


Aug. 7 to 12—“Tour of Switzerland” Bi 
Race at Zurich bee ae 


Aug. 12 to 20—National Exposition -Shoot- 
ing Contests on Albisgiitli 

Aug. 19 to 21 or 26 to 28—Swiss Cost 
Festival at Zurich a aa a 

Sept. 2, 3—Military Air Meet at Ditbendorf 
near Zurich 


Sept. 9 to 24—Swiss Fair of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce at Lausanne 


UNITED STATES 


World’s Fair in New York 
Golaen Gate Exposition in San Frar.cisco 
June 2, 3—Tuxedo Horse Show, New York. 
June 3, 4—Portuguese Fiesta at Santa 
Clara, California 
Rhododendron Festival in the Redwood 
Empire, California 
Amador County Rodeo at Jackson, Cali- 
fornia : 
June 4, 11 and 18—lInternational Polo Cup 
Matches at Meadowbrook, Long Island 
June 7 to 10—Rose Festival at Portland, 
Oregon 
June 9 to 11—Rodeo and Birthday Celebra- 
tion at Fontana, California 
June 10 to 25—San Fernando Valley Fiesta, 
San Fernando, California 
June 12 to 15—Southern Marble 
ment at Gulfport, Mississippi 
June 13 to 15—Annual Cotton Festival ‘at 
Gastonia, North Carolina 
June 14, 15—Old Town’ Fiesta, San Diego, 
California 
June 16 to 18—Cherry Festival at 
mont, California 
June 17—Intercollegiate Regatta at Pough- 
keepsie, New York 
June 19 to 24—Rhododendron 
Asheville, North Carolina 
June 22—Formal Opening and Dedication 
of the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park at Newfound Gap, North Carolina 
June 23—Yale-Harvard Boat Race at New 
London, Connecticut 
June 24—St. John’s Day. Pageant at San 
Juan Bautista, California 
Dances at Acoma and San Juan, New 
Mexico 
June 24, 25—Intercollegiate Outboard Motor 
opponents on Montauk Lake, New 


Tourna- 


Beau- 


Festival at 


or 
Maryland Yacht Club Regatta at Broening 
Park, Baltimore 


June 26 to Aug. 19—Midsummer Drama 
Festival at Pasadena, California 

July 1 to 4—Frontier Days at Prescott, 
Arizona 

July 2 to 4—Roundup at Livingston, Mon- 
tana, and many other towns throughout the 


est 

All-Indian Powwow at Flagstaff, Arizona 

July 3, 4—National A.A.U. Championships 
at Lincoln, Nebraska 

July 3 to 5—Summer Sports Carnival and 
Regatta at Biloxi, Mississippi 

July 4—Opening of the “Lost Colony” Pre- 
eae ae on Roanoke Island, North Caro- 
ina 

July 12 to 16—Horse Show at Coronado, 
California 

July 13 to 16—California Rodeo at Salinas, 
California 

July 14—Corn Dance at Cochiti, New Mex- 
ico 

July 15 to 29—Drama Festival at Central 
City, Colorado 

July 24 to 29—Amateur Public Links Golf 
Championships, Baltimore, Maryland 

July 25 to 29—Frontier Days at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming 

July 26 to 30—County Fair and Horse 
Show at Sacrainento, California 

July 31 to Sept. 2—Racing at Saratoga, 
New York 
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NATIONAL PRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


BJECTS: 


THE ANNUAL CLUB DINNER 


The annual dinner of the National 
Travel Club was held on the Starlight 
Roof of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, on the evening of April 21st. 
A notable gathering of members and 
guests met to enjoy the banquet and the 
speakers who followed it. The guests 
of honor were Boake Carter, Sydney R. 
Montague and Carveth Wells, all of 
whom spoke. 


Mr. Carter, who had just returned from 
a nation-wide speaking tour which in- 
volved 40,000 miles of travel by airplane, 
gave a vivid interpretation of the senti- 
ment of his fellow 
Americans west of 
the Alleghenies on 
national and _ inter- 
national affairs and 
a new evaluation of 
our country as a re- 
sult of his fresh im- 
pression. 

Mr. Montague, for- 
merly a_member of 
the Northwest 
Mounted Police, re- 
counted his adven- 
tures in Baffin Land 
where he lived for 
three years among 
the Eskimos, as a 
rep res entja- 
tive of Canadian 
law. He illustrated 
his address by an 
exhibition of furs 
and other clothing 
worn by the Es- 
kimos and the 
weapons and other 
articles used by these the most primitive 
people in the world. 

Mr. Wells described his adventures in 
Panama and Mexico and showed thrilling 
motion pictures taken along the way, in- 
cluding photographs taken from the air 
of the interior of Mount Popocatepetl. 

This finely balanced program of ad- 
venture and comment was received en- 
thusiastically. We are already looking 
forward to our 1940 dinner. 


WHERE TO GO IN AMERICA 


Last month we published a partial list 
of the places on this continent on which 
we have descriptive literature. Below 
we complete this list. May we remind 
you again to ask only for booklets- on 
the places you expect to visit. 


Cape Cod New York State 
Labrador Nova Scotia 
Maine Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts Quebec 

New Brunswick Rhode Island 
New Hampshire Vermont 


AMERICAN EXPLORERS 
I. Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


‘This is the first of a group of bio- 
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to create and promote interest in travel 

and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and _play- 
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graphical sketches of American explor- 
ers which will be published from time 
to time on this page. The names of the 
explorers will be familiar to all of us. 
Few, however, will realize just what these 
names mean in terms of concrete achieve- 
ments. 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson was born in 
Manitoba in 1879, in a cabin on the shore 
of Lake Winnipeg. His parents were 
among the first Icelanders to venture 
from their native island to try their for- 
tunes in the New World. When Ste- 
fansson was eighteen months old, his 
parents moved in a prairie schooner 
across the line into what was then the 
territory of Dakota, and settled in a 
farming colony of Icelandic immigrants 


_ near the hamlet of Mountain, in Pembina 


County. Here Stefansson grew up on his 
father’s farm, twenty miles from a rail- 
road. 

After graduating from the University 
of Iowa, he spent a year in the Harvard 
Divinity School, and two years as a 
scholar in anthropology at Harvard; he 
has since received six doctorates from 


various universities. 
In 1905 he visited Iceland on an 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 

- forests and our wild animal and bird life; 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


to assist 


archaeological expedition, and in 1906 
did his first exploring, as anthropologist 
with the Leffingwell-Mikkelson Anglo- 
American Polar Expedition. There he 
tried out, for the first time, his theory of 
“living off the country,” with a success 
that has revolutionized polar exploration. 
He separated from the expedition and — 
crossed the continent alone, living and 
traveling just as the Eskimos do. On his 
second Arctic expedition, 1909-1912, he 
added many new features to the map of 
Canada, including the Horton River, 500 
miles long. In his expedition of 1913- 
1918 (five solid years in the Are- 
tic Circle) he eapigr’ and mapped 
over 100,000 square 
miles of hitherto 
unknown polar ter- 
ritory. 

Since 1932, he 
has been advisor on 
Northern Opera- 
tions to Pan-Amer- 
ican Airways, al- 
though his study of 
the subject began 
long before that. 
The two non-stop 
flights from Mos- 
cow to Oregon and 
to California  fol- 
lowed a route which | 
he plotted as a con- 
necting link  be- 
tween America and 
Asia. 

In his first Arctic 
expedition, Stefans- 
Drucker-Hilbert Co., Inc. son proved that 
the most successful 
method of Arctic 
exploration was to 
combine the methods of the natives with 
the most up-to-date scientific knowledge. 
In the second—a 600-mile sled journey on 
broken and moving ice over unsounded 
depths of ocean, where no game was said 
to survive, gave him his evidence—he 
proved that his method of living off the 
land would work even on polar ice. These 
explorations have won him the thanks of 
the Canadian government, expressed in 
an Order-in-Council, as well as medals 
from the American, National, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, London, Paris and Berlin 
geographical societies. He is an honorary 
member of many other learned societies. 

One of Stefansson’s chief interests dur- 
ing the past ten years has been the collect- 
ing of what is now the world’s largest 
and most comprehensive privately owned 
library of polar and subpolar publica- 
tions—over 7,000 titles. 

Stefansson is the author of many books 
about the Arctic, among them “The 
Friendly Arctic,” “My Life with the Es- 
kimos,” and “The Northward Course of 
Empire.” His new book, “Unsolved Mys- 
teries of the Arctic,” is published by 


Macmillan. 
* %* *-K * 


VACATION 


if in the 
“SWITZERLAND 
| OF AMERICA” 


In the heart of the White Mountains, 2,000 feet above sea 
level, is the 4600 acre private estate of The Balsams. Through- 
out those 4600 forested acres, and within the hotel buildings, 
you and your family will find every facility for a complete 
vacation. 


There is our own '18-hole championship golf course, our own lakes with 
boats, docks, floats and an imported sand beach, and our own clay tennis 
courts, among the finest in New England. There is our own polo field, our 
own bridle trails and our own stable of thoroughbreds. There is roller skating, 
skeet and trap shooting, archery, trout fishing and bowling. There is dancing 
every night, movies three times a week and bridge parties and other social 
activities under the guidance of a hostess. A registered nurse and a play- 
ground supervisor are in charge of children’s activities. 


The balmy days and the cool nights lend added pleasure to your stay at 
The Balsams, and the clear mountain air, scented by spruces and balsams, 
is a boon to hay fever sufferers. 


Rooms are modern and comfortable. The delicious cuisine is outstanding 


~ for its garden fresh foods, obtained from nearby certified farms. 
In the Heart of the White Mountains 


THE ( 
(Ws) ) DIXVILLE NOTCH > NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


FRANK DOUDERA, President 
ROBERT MORRIS, Resident Manager 


RATES ... With meals from $7 daily without bath; from $8 for rooms with 
bath. Special June and early July Rates. 
For information and reservations, apply direct to hotel or 
New York Booking Office 630 Fifth Avenue. 
Telephone CiIrcle 5-5240. 
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A Delightfully 
Ditterent Vacation 


Leave the mainland. Go 30 miles to sea, 
—to an island where picturesque environ- 
ment, cool, bracing climate, and varied 
recreational diversions insure an ideal in- 
terlude of happiness. 


Gratify all your whims; enjoy complete 
leisure or an ever-changing round of ac- 
tivity, as you please,—sailing, dancing, 
game fishing, golf, riding, tennis, sum- 


Yo 
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mer theatre, America’s only summer hunt 
club. Seventy-five miles of white sand 
beaches. Still or surf bathing with water 
averaging 70 degrees. 


NSS NS 
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Write for FREE Illustrated Booklet 
Which Tells About the Countless Vacation 
Advantages for You and Your Family 


INFORMATION BUREAU, Dept. D. 
NANTUCKET ISLAND, MASS. 
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No eee m Rites. 
during the Worlds Fair 


The Plaza has advised its patrons through- 
out the World that rates will remain the 


same during the New York World’s Fair. 
Single from $7 Double from $9 Suites from $15 


The PLA Z A Nevrae 


Air-Conditioned Rooms Are Available 
Subway at Hotel direct to World’s Fair 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 2 
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THE PLAZA ~ FACING CENTRAL 
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SWISS DEMOCRACY GOES INTO ACTION 


(Continued from page 29)) 


What will become of Switzerland? 

One supposes superficially that it 
would be as difficult to alter the Swiss 
character as to level the Alps. In 
reality, the present effort will succeed 
because it is only the speeding-up of 
a process that started of itself long 
ago. The Swiss is the historic Euro- 
pean neutral. He has always been 
worldly wise in his way, too. The 
potentates of the earth and the great 
revolutionaries fly to his country as 
the tides of social change rise and 
fall in Europe, and he remains unim- 
pressed. Neither their interesting tem- 
peraments nor their great legends at- 
tract him. He provides excellent ho- 
tels for them to live in, however, and 
reaps the profit. He is interested only 
in that porticn of his visitors’ wealth 
which he can detach for services ren- 
dered. He is not interested in their 
politics but he is tolerant of the in- 
trigues they frequently pursue on his 
soil—so long, of course, as the inter- 
ests of the Swiss state are untouched. 
The civil order maintained within 
Switzerland is impartial and absolute. 
It is the ideal hide-out for those who 
make trouble elsewhere. 

People have grown furious at the 
very virtues of the indifferent Swiss. 

“Should Europe ever become like 
Switzerland, then that principle which 
has made Europe great again and 
again will vanish from the continent.” 
So wrote Count Hermann Keyserling, 
apostle of the aristocratic principles 
of Nietzsche. He added: “Switzer- 
land exists for the sole purpose of 
fattening neutrals in a secure little 
neutral world.” The barb caught, and 
Swiss fury—the fury of the Swiss 
young, that is—boiled over. For the 
belief of the Swiss in their way of 
life is deep, though normally it stays 
this side of a troublesome inferiority 
complex. As their indifferent elders 
would not have done, students at 
Lausanne promptly drove the worthy 
nobleman from his lecture hall. 

Far from recanting, the German 
devoted an essay to Switzerland in 
his next book. (His visits to Switzer- 
land ceased thereafter.) He quoted a 
motto he had copied down from the 
outside of a house in German Switz- 
erland. “The first looks at it, the sec- 
ond respects it, the third despises it— 
what of it?” A fairly exact defini- 
tion, when you come to think of it, of 
the attitude of neutrality. Indiffer- 
ence to the quarrels of others is, after 
all, state policy in Switzerland. Com- 
mented Keyserling: “Any aristocrat 
would hate an outlook so devoid of 
the idea of value. In Germany, also, 
the majority lacks aristocratic in- 
stincts, but it is recognized that aris- 
tocracy has a higher value. But in 
Switzerland, plebianism is the ideal.” 
Unable to avoid inflicting a wound, 
he added: “In Germany the excep- 
tional man does not represent the 
mass, as an exceptional Frenchman 
somehow does. However, he remains 
a German. But when a Swiss be- 
comes even an attractive man, he is 
already a non-Swiss.” 

The students who drove the Nietz- 
schean count from the country are 
grown men now. All the chips fell 
from their shoulders some years ago. 
For on three of their frontiers the 
Keyserling ideals have appeared in 
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politics. They are terrifying in that 
field. Today, frantically and before it 
is too late, great states are imitating 
the neutrality that Switzerland built 
up instinctively during six hundred 
years. It was Keyserling who listed 
the qualities that characterize the 
despised thing—“independence, inflex- 
ibility, obstinate labor, readiness to 
help, unpretentiousness.” The list was 
accurate enough; these qualities are 


‘ingrained. They have kept the Swiss 


Federation together and at peace. 
Until 1939, that is. This year an- 
other quality is likely to be needed— 
imagination. Keyserling made a 
pointed omission of that attribute. It 
is quite true that the Swiss do not 
overstock it. The Swiss dairymen and 
the mountain guides and the skilled 
artisans and the careful innkeepers 
are honest individuals — but their 
honest individualism won’t outlast a 
war that overruns Switzerland; no 
individualism will, but the swash- 


buckling kind that is non-Swiss. Even 


some of the current individualism 
must go in order to keep out of a 
war. The kind must go, as it is go- 


ing everywhere in Europe under the - 


pressure of events, that can’t real- 
ize how the safety of one depends on 
the safety of all. The upland Swiss 
peasant has to be taxed to prepare the 
cities for defense, though it is not his 
ox that is being gored—not yet; the 
clerk has to realize that the moun- 
taineer is the better soldier and to pay 
him while the army keeps him away 
from working the farm. German 
Swiss will have to understand that 
if the Italian provinces are invaded 
Switzerland is; and that the French 
Swiss are after all as Swiss as them- 
selves. One atmalgamation of races 
calling itself a European state, as 
democratic as Switzerland and as ex- 
pertly governed, disappeared last 
year. Why should Switzerland sur- 


vive? Hitler has no interest in keep- 


ing the yodel inviolate. 


So when you see that stout Ger-! 


man-Swiss youth frequenting the 


Italian districts on the southern fron- | 


tier this summer, or the sons and 
daughters of 
speaking burghers of Geneva taking 
their ease and listening to a Swiss 
dialect of German in coffee houses at 
the Zurich Exposition or the moun- 
taineer going to military school on 
the Swiss cities of the plain, remem- 
ber that the fear of war has its uses. 
Under it, barriers are breaking down. 
A people is being merged. 

One way of merging is long-estab- 
lished—the fair, national or interna- 
tional. This year the Swiss are try- 
ing that way at.a Swiss National Ex- 
position in Zurich, though you 
would have thought the venture was 
only safe 
peace. 


Planted square in the pathway of 


every visitor to the Zurich Exposi- 
tion is one exhibit that may detain 
the thoughtful, however. It consti- 
tutes the Swiss answer to types of na- 
ional behavior that lead toward war. 
“Social conditions in Switzerland as 
they really are, compared to. what 
they should be from the Utopian 
standpoint. National defense, both 
military and economic, is included.” 


(Continued on page 41) 


the austere French-) 


in the piping times of 


SWISS DEMOCRACY GOES INTO ACTION 
(Continued from page 40) 


So runs the description of this little 
show. You see certain reminders of 
Swiss history, worked out as a show- 
man would in graphs and models and 
panoramas. The Swiss themselves 
need only reminders of their history, 
by the way; the facts sink into the 
“Swiss mind in childhood and become 
thereafter mental furniture so firmly 
fixed that they can’t be forgotten. 
Here are some of those dramatized at 
Zurich: the défi on August 1, 1291, of 
three small cantons on the shore of 
the Lake of Lucerne against the 
Hapsburg dukes of Austria. An un- 
dertaking of mutual help then that 
contains, in principle, the Swiss con- 
stitution of today. Success for some 
centuries, but success meant isolation 
while the Swiss Federation grew, can- 
ton by Alpine canton, very much as 
biological cells, add to themselves. 
Rather to its surprise, Switzerland 
suddenly became a military power. 
But the frontiers were not extended 
by conquest, nor did Swiss fight 
Swiss. They hired themselves out for 
pay, occasionally, in the armies of 
their neighbors. The ferment of the 
French Revolution swept in. With it, 
the only attempt that has been made 
to centralize the Swiss. A failure. 
Two reasons: the attempt was un- 
sought. and its perpetrators were 
aliens—Frenchmen. When Napoleon 
fell in 1815, the stage was clear again. 
Only the Swiss were in view—the 
evolving Swiss, far along already 
toward a liberal democracy, a new 
thing in the world then. By 1848 it 
had been achieved. Today the Swiss 
Republic is composed of cantons 
whose citizens are, so indifferent to 
national concerns that to the average 


man the name of the president of the 


Federation remains unknown, yet so 
cohesive in a crisis that only the great 
Napoleon violated, and in vain, the 
frontiers that have stood since the 
Dark Ages. 


In Zurich, the lesson haying been 
drawn, you are led to the moral: 
“National liberty grew from individ- 
ual liberty in Switzerland. Nothing 
lasted that was imposed from above.” 
And forthwith the attention is drawn 
from what is, to what might be. In- 
stead of the imperfectly balanced, 
partly industrial and partly agricul- 
tural state of today, functioning on 
individual liberty and the profit mo- 
tive, a more perfectly articulated so- 
ciety is sketched out, but with the 
motive power unchanged. Superfi- 
cially it looks like socialism, this part 
of the show, because socialism is as- 
sociated in the mind with a planned 
society, and the imagined Switzerland 
of tomorrow will not—indeed, cannot 
— operate helter- skelter. Whatever 
there is of compulsion on the road 
to socialism is left out of the sketch, 
however. You gather that the ob- 
durate Swiss will not be driven into 
anything, even into Utopia. ~ 

It is a good show. One imagines 
the Germans and the Italians watch- 
ing it, megaphoned and marshaled and 
rationed for food in their own coun- 
tries into taking their recent long 
steps toward an unknown destination. 
Unless. war comes they will be there 
for the Americans’ to mix with at 
Zurich this summer. Unless war 
comes, the Swiss frontiers will still 


be unguarded, too—except by the 
dynamite under the bridges; perhaps 
only by dynamite, even if there is 
war. But the Swiss army will be 
waiting, trained not to strike unless 
struck at, waiting dangerously, its 
eyes fixed on the frontier. Swiss neu- 
trality has formed a national char- 
acter that fixes itself stubbornly on 
an objective—a negative one, maybe, 
but held to passionately. Charged 
with cowardice, the Swiss points to 
the mercenaries who fought well and 
died for generations in the armies of 
foreigners. Charged with money 
grubbing, he smiles. “True,” one of 
them said. “We fight for pay and 
you fight for national honor. Each 
wants what he hasn’t got.” 

Swiss mercenaries disappeared with 
the rise of the conscripted Swiss 
army a generation ago. Penalties are 
now enforced against Swiss who 
fight for other governments than 
their own. Still, hundreds of youth- 
ful Swiss Socialists volunteered on 
the government side in the Spanish 
civil war of 1936-1939. Those who 
are not dead wait outside the fron- 
tiers today, forbidden to return, their 
Swiss property confiscated. The ban 
did not come down because Switzer- 
land favored General Franco’s side, 
however. Swiss popular leanings 
during the Spanish conflict were de- 
cidedly pro-Loyalist, on the contrary, 
as in most democracies. The volun- 
teers suffered because, being of mili- 
tary age, they fought for another na- 
tion before they had discharged their 
duty to their own. That is un-Swiss 
—a sort of sin against the Holy 
Ghost. Sinners should expect to suf- 
fer. 

All Switzers understand that. 
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A completely landlocked nation, 
Switzerland has only one outlet to the 
sea—the Rhine, along which one- 
third of the nation’s imports are car- 
ried. In case of war this waterway 
would be shut off, and Switzerland is 
now considering opening the Rhone 
River for navigation from Geneva 
to Marseilles. 
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Spend your Vacation 


in this Pacific Paradise 
(with Pan American as your host) 


GOLDEN GATE to your vacation is the 
San Francisco Fair. See the exhibit 
palaces, then goto the Pan American 
International Airport right onTreas- 
ure Island. The new 74-passenger 
“Pacific Clippers” in which you fly 
are the largest and most luxurious 
flying boats in the world. 


HIGH ABOVE THE CLOUDS in the 
“Pacific Clippers” you enjoy the com- 
forts of a modern hotel. Piping hot 
dinners, sleeping accommodations 
larger than Pullman berths, valet 
service. Interesting fellow travelers. 
Eighteen hours out of San Francisco 
and you arrive in glorious Hawaii. 


HAPPY HAWAII... It’s more glorious 
than all the word descriptions you 
have heard! Pauseas longas you like, 
taking steamer trips to the other 
islands. Hotel accommodations, 
meals, motor trips all easily arranged 


| by your host— Pan Ainerican. 


THE ORIENT IN FULL MEASURE. Visit 
the Philippines, [Indo China, Dutch 
East Indies, Sumatra, Bali, on an all- 
paid steamer-air tour. Return home 
whenever you wish, by a “Pacific 
Clipper.” 


PAA 


A JEWEL OF THE MID-PACIFIC, Mid- 
way offers the sports of swimming, 
sailing and tennis. Wake Island, the 
third night’s stop, is said by travelers 
to have the most perfect beach in the 
world—and, in addition to that, it is 
a veritable fisherman’s paradise. 


ITH Pan American Airways 

as your host, a cruise to the 
Orient, a tour of Hawaii, or a trip 
to the Philippines is the ultimate 
in comfort, luxury and pleasure. 
You may leave any Wednesday, stay 
as long as you desire and return 
when you wish. Spend practically 
allyour vacation time atdestination 
—an estimated 85%. 


See your travel agent for the 
variety of cruises offered, or write 
to any office of Pan American 
Airways for interesting, illus- 
trated literature. No obligation 
either way. 


PAIN AMERICAW 


AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - WASHINGTON - MIAMI - CHICAGO - HOUSTON 
BROWNSVILLE - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE - SAN FRANCISCO 
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see ROCKEFELLER GENTE 


IN NEW YORK «x 


View of the Hudson River and New Jersey from the top deck of the Observation Roof 


* GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 


You haven’t seen New York until you’ve seen Rockefeller 
Center; and you haven’t seen Rockefeller Center until 
you've taken the Guided Tour, including all points of interest 
and the inspiring 50-mile view of surrounding area from 
the 70 story RCA Observation Roof. 


Complete Guided Tour, including Observation 
Roof, $1.00 . . . Observation Roof only—40¢. 


Inquire Information, Desk or write Rockefeller Center 
Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, New York City. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER OBSERVATION ROOFS 


FOR THE FUN 
OF IT- 


Visit Evangeline’s Acadia... os 
roam the lovely Gaspereau and Us < 
Cornwallis valleys...play Nova Te 
Scotia's many golf courses... KINGSPORT 
fish in old Yarmouth...swim | ee ams a 
and sail in Halifax...ride, dance, : 2 SO nipcin 
play tennis! You'll thrillto gy 

Nova Scotia’s colorful scenery 
and endless attractions. 

Easy to get to by train or 
ship...overnight from Boston 
...22 hours from New York. 
Convenient Dominion Atlantic 
trains take you all through this 
vacation paradise...low fares, 


WF YARMOUTH 


frequent schedules. Write for 
low-cost All-Expense Tour 
booklet. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


405 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
or Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison Ave., N. Y., 
or your nearest travel agent. 


ogee : 


CHANGING THE FACE OF LONDON 
(Continued from page 18) 


x 


destroyed, Britain’s military forces 
would be paralyzed. 

To provide the maximum of free 
movement, traffic must be sent un- 
derground as far as possible. But 
broad surface streets must also pro- 
vide adequate entrances and exits, 
from and to the surrounding coun- 
try. “We should let the country 
into the town instead of always 
letting the town overflow into the 
country.” 
is suggested, is to wait until bombs 
are dropped. “London is the big- 
gest fire trap in the world; there 
are certain areas which, in suitable 
circumstances, would burn so fu- 
riously that not all the fire brigades 
in the world (let alone London’s, 
for all their modern equipment) 
could prevent a second and greater 
fire of London. Bombs could be 
relied upon to clear large spaces 
in present-day London and, if any- 
one was-left with energy and 
money afterwards, these spaces 


could be countrified.....--A less ex- 


travagant way of doing this job is 
to spend large sums of money now 
on demolishing much of London, 
not in order to build better houses 
where slums have been, but in or- 
der to build nothing at all.” 

A third improvement, in anticipa- 
tion of war, would be the creation 
of roads as broad as three hundred 
feet, as in new Berlin. Traffic has 
increased so enormously in the 
City the result is that present exits 
“are closing up more each day.” 
“London is like a human being 
whose windpipe is rapidly contract- 
ing. London is struggling for 
breath. We have deliberately 
placed cancers in her windpipes 
which are choking her.” It is sug- 
gested that the “ribbon develop- 
ments” (industrial. sections along 
highways) should be torn down, de- 
centralized, and highways greatly 
broadened. “London is now worse 
off than it was before a single post- 
war road had been built.” Both for 
conveyance of military supplies and 
rapid evacuation of women and 
children from the city, such roads 
are declared absolutely necessary. 
To summarize: from the military 
point of view, London must imme- 
diately be replanned for “mobility.” 
The ccuntry must be brought into 
the town. And proper exits must 
be provided Fortunately, such re- 
construction would mean much to 
the welfare of London’s millions in 
peace as well as war. 

If plans for transforming Lon- 
don are carried out, the capital will 
emerge from her ancient pattern 
into a twentieth-century city of 
wide, straight highways, more eff- 
cient in war or peace. And for the 
first time London will lose her 
“shy” appearance. Many public 
buildings will be frankly open to 
public inspection, given breathing- 
space with generous new plazas. 
Then new London will be in har- 
mony with her modern buildings 
such as Shell Mex House, Bush 
House, Queen Anne’s Mansions, Im- 
perial Airways new office-terminai 
(itself a symbol of ultra-mod- 
ernity), London University’s library 
and the Daily Express building. 

Not less spectacular than the 
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One way to do this, it. 


plans for central London are those 
of the L.C.C.- for outlying suburbs. 
The Green Belt project, begun in 
1935, already has resulted in the 
acquisition of nearly ten thousand 
acres of new parks encircling the 
city. Eventually, about seventy 
thousand acres will be withdrawn 
from private building developments 
and preserved as public domain. 
At the same time the L.C.C., City 
Corporation and various anti- 
quarian associations are cooper- 
ating to save the old architectural 
beauties of the capital from selfish 
destruction by private interests. 
Londoners are not unaware of the 
fact that Wren churches, Georgian 
squares and Regency terraces give 
the city a character that attracts 
thousands of American tourists an- 
nually. The L.C.C. gradually is 
buying up much of the land held 
by titled families of London, in or- 
der to build decent houses. 
“As. the Right Honorable Her- 
bert Morrison, M.P. writes in The 
Geographical Magazine: “Tf nothing 
or nobody stops us (the L.C.C.) 
we shall go ahead until every Lon- 
don family is decently housed.” 
Already slum clearance has pro- 
gressed there far more rapidly 
than in the United States, bringing 
with it a logical decrease in crime. 
Naturally, the L.C.C. must encoun- 
ter anti-social land speculators in 
its campaign, just as Mayor La 
Guardia is battling against such 
enemies of public welfare in New 
York. Proper legislation will do 
much to ease this problem. Once 
the L.C.C. owns a district it is able 
to control its destiny: preserve it 
either for business or residential ~ 
use. i 
Thus a new chapter is being 
written in London’s history. When 
transatlantic planes commute from 
New York to Britain’s capital. 
shortly, London will be open even 
more to the infection of New 
World ways. How long can mel- 
low old London survive? But one) 
important fact should not be over-) 
looked: tradition still plays a most 
important role in England. Until 
the national temperament, by some 
miracle, loses all its special char- 
acter; until tradition is meaning- 
less and the day arrives when the 
King may enter The City without 
permission of the Lord Mayor, and 
a Coronation procession speeds 
through London’s streets in stream- 
lined motor cars, the inner spirit 
of the city will endure. And it 
would be a great pity if London 
were to lose all her ancient charm; 
if modern skyscrapers were to 
ignore Portland stone altogether 
for concrete. and the visitor were 
no longer able to wander through 
old winding streets to discover— 
behind a mysterious blanket of 
Thames fog—a courtyard or hall 
built in the days of Queen Eliz- 
abeth For London still is like a 
child’s dream of a great city—ex- 
tending aimlessly, without rhyme 
or reason, and with endless sur- 
prises. So London is today, for all 
the influences that may soon trans- 
form her. And so she may, at 
least in part, remain for those who 
know and love her. 
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By DEMIE GENAITIS 


One fr Chthe: 


SOME people have a flair for selecting 
vacations that are strikingly different. If 
you envy such sophisticates, the follow- 
~ - ing pages are yours for a more success- 
ful fertilization of holiday ideas. How- 
ever, whether your vacation centers 
around a resort, a British island like 
Bermuda, or an American island like 
‘Puerto Rico, you will want to touch off 
your wardrobe with some unusual details 
such as: 


be tcl lin I A eee seek Came oes 


SEQUINS ON COTTON: You can make this 
short evening sweater yourself from a curly 
twist cotton yarn and sequins. If you omit the 
sequins, it will go well with slacks. Try it in 
three different shades of your favorite color. 
| The yarns, called Royal Society Pebble 
he are sold at Macy’s and Alice May- 
nard’s, 


SEQUINS ON COTTON 


BALLOON SLEEVES 


BALLOON SLEEVES: Riding an English bi- 
cycle in Bermuda, you will have fun wearing 
this fitted linen frock with big balloon sleeves 
and abundant multi-colored buttons. You'll 
find it at Best & Ce. 


GINGHAM GAUNTLETS: Merry Hull, the 
young woman who discovered the hand isn’t 
flat and designed three-dimensional “Finger 
Free” gloves, comes forth with gloves of 
checked ginghams in every possible color. 
Cuffs are trimmed with bright taffeta, bush 
fringe or piqué. From Lord & Taylor. 


ey Lien, 
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CRUISE PRINTS: MHere’s a pert summer print 
as cool as the ever prevailing breezes of the 
Caribbean. Its one charm is that it leaves 
GINGHAM GAUNTLETS CRUISE PRINTS you arm-and-leg-free. Its other charms you 
can discover for yourself at the Cotton Shop, 
INGEN Photos—Charmante, Farkas. 
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TWO FOR GOING BRITISH 
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CONSIDER what happens with time in Bermuda and you experi- 
ence the flavor of its unique atmosphere. Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd, that famous explorer, bicycles at leisure to the Bermuda Goy- 
ernment ‘Aquarium. Honeymooners Mr. and Mrs. Lee Brown pedal 
their way along carriage-lined Hamilton to shops that are more like 
homes with proud possessions than business houses. Marjory Bancroft 
baskets her two wire-haired terriers and cycles to a picnic. Speed has 
no place in Bermuda except in the quick succession of activities and 
hours. The latest developments show that speed has had $20,000 set 
to balk it. An American, who prefers to remain anonymous, has just 
established a trust fund to keep automobiles out of Bermuda. So small 
a group of islands with their clarity of air and whiteness of scenery 
would be beset as by a locust plague were motors permitted. They 
would shrink under so rapid a mode of transportation, and motorists 
would probably drive themselves straight into the constantly near 
Atlantic. There are but few concessions one cares to make to stream- 
lined speed in Bermuda. Mrs. Lucetta More Cooper who recently flew 
from Bermuda to Baltimore makes one such concession. When she 
made the same trip over sixty years ago, it took three whole weeks. Her 
recent trip took five hours. 


Photos by 
Carson, Seegers 
and LaTour 


CENTURY PLANT AND 
BERMUDA BUTTERIES 


Study of Nantucket peace: the old cobble stones of Stone 
Alley reflect a clearly blazing sunset as the town clock 
strikes its hours on a late Sunday afternoon, 


hess a ae Boardwalks and water sports—a necessary part 


of a “family resort” like Ocean City, N. J. 


KK OR THOSE who devote a few hours each day to private explora- 
tion of a countryside, a resort vacation acquires special glamor. 
There are people to meet away from a hotel pool and characters 
to note in other spots than a colorful boardwalk. Exploration is 
like wine with your meals and adds lustre to your social and sports 
life. Consider Nantucket, for example. See the old seventeenth 
century houses. Experience an oftentimes poignant amusement in 
reading old inscriptions on tombstones. You will discover ‘Father 
gorn home.” You will read, 

“Huldah, wife of Benj Snow 

However dear she was not laid here. 

Some private grief was her disease ‘ 

Laid to the north her friends to please.” 
In four such lines there is a whole novel. In spite of Benj’s wish 
that she be buried in the South, Huldah’s friends insisted that she 
lie in the North Cemetery and had their way. Benj nevertheless 
erected a monument for her in the South. You will also enjoy 
colorful stories told by local characters. And you will find odd 
words in their patter. A “squantum” is a picnic. An insincere | 
person is “all teeth and outwards.” If you ramble about with no 
particular destination you are “rantum-scooting.” If your wife 
is always late, you will learn to say she is “always a little astarn 
of the lighter.” The person who fools is said to “fudge.” Most 
Yankees “guess,” and Southerners “reckon,” but a Nantucketer 
will “presume likely.” 


An old three-masted lumber boat becomes 
an evening silhouette in Nantucket Harbor. 
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DURATION COST ROUTE AND S.S. LINE DESTINATION 
2 days ~ $16.50 1 Eastern Steamship Co. Norfolk, Va. 
4 days 60.00 2 Furness Bermuda Line Bermuda 
4 days 45.00 1 Eastern Steamship Co. Bermuda 
5 days 60.00 3 Holland America Line Bermuda 
6 days 55.00 4 Clyde Mallory Lines Miami, Fla. 
6 days 45.00 4 Clyde Mallory Lines Charleston, S. C. ky 
8 days 75.00 1 Eastern Steamship Co, Bermuda, l; Ag 
Havana, Cuba f 
y 
82 days 75.00 3 Holland America Line Nassau, y 
Havana, Cuba @ QUEBEC 
10 days 104.75 4 Clyde Mallory Lines. Miami, 
Havana, Cuba 
MONTREAL 
11 days 97.50 3 Holland America Line Bermuda, Nassau, 
Havana, Cuba 
11% days 145.00 7 Clarke Steamship Co, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward 
Island, Gaspe, 
Newfoundland, 
Labrador, Mon- 
treal, Canada 
12 days 120.00 5 Munargo Line Nassau, Miami, NEWYORK, 
Fla., Havana, 
Cuba wi\\ : 
135.006 F Red C Halifax, St. 
12 days 5 urness Red Cross Pierre. SE Jebyi Te 4 ‘ 
13 days 105.10 4 Clyde Mallory Lines Miami, Fla., \ 3) 
: Galveston, Texas NORFOLKA | 
13 days 130.00 3 Holland America Line Curacao, @ 
LaGuaira, Virgin 
Islands 4) 
13 days 130.00 4 Clyde Mallory Lines Puerto Rico, BERMUDA 
St. Thomas, ao 
Barbados, 
Martinique, Co, (3) 
Bermuda ye 
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PUERTO RICO 


As exclusive represen- 
tatives for Wedgwood, 
Royal Doulton, Ellis 
Sheffield Plate, Orre- 
fors and Webb and 
Corbett, we offer a 
complete choice of 
world famous china, 
silver and crystal at ex- 
ceptionally moderate 
prices. Our superb 
selection is augmented 
by Spode, Minton and 
Adams china, Crown 
Staffordshire silver, 
Belleck antiques and 
Lalique crystal. 

Write for Catalogue T. 


From New York fortnightly 


Cruise on the popular Munargo to 
three famous and colorful cruise 
ports! Outdoor pool, orchestra, en- 
tertainment and cruise director. Two 
calls at Nassau including visit to 
world-famous Paradise Beach. Two 
calls at Miami, with 50 mile motor 
tour of Greater Miami. 2 days and 
2 nights in Havana, including sight- 
seeing trip. 


MUNARGO LINE 


COMPANY 
Apply to any authorized Travel 
Agent or 632 Fifth Ave., or Pier 3, 
North River, N. Y. 


Unusual as its name. 


The White Elephant in- 
vites you after the whirl of 
our thrilling World’s Fair 
to luxuriate at leisure 
where you may enjoy the 
comfort, service and cui- 
sine of an exclusive club 
. .. to frolic in still water 
or surf warmed by the Gulf 
Stream .. . sail lazily be- 
fore a southwest breeze or 
speed’ “up harbor” in a 
motor boat... play good 
golf and tennis... ride to 
hounds over flower sprin- 
kled Moors, or find quiet 
and aloneness on great 
stretches of sun-warmed 


beach. 


AMERICAN BAR — CONTINENTAL 
SERVICE 


THE 
WHITE ELEPHANT 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 
MipAnsvSvALGeH UTS-Este i S 


...BERMUDA 
... THE FURNESS VOYAGE 


“Flowering isle—like a fairy garland 
Dropped in a rainbow sea.” 


Cool, breeze-swept Bermuda! Words can merely sug- 


gest its charm. And so it is with the Furness voyage. 


Not until you’ve walked aboard the ‘‘Monarch” or 


“Queen”... explored the farthest reaches of sunny 


play decks . . . enjoyed a swim in the spacious pool 


. .- Can you appreciate the lavish scale on which 


these ships were built. 


Trans-Atlantic liners, they 


were planned for pleasure and Bermuda travel alone. 


With kindred delights they prepare you for the Ber- 


muda you’re eager to know: the disarming British 


atmosphere .. . the easy- 
going tenor of glorious Ber- 
muda life. You'll enjoy the 
voyage as you'll enjoy the 
Island itself ! 

Round Trip $60 up, including Private 
Bath. Also low all-expense rates includ- 
ing accommodations at a leading Ber- 


muda hotel. Frequent sailings from 


New York. 


Apply to your own TRAVEL AGENT or Furness Bermuda Line, 
34 Whitehall St., or 634 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FURNESS 


Leads 


the 
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Way to 


Bermuda 


POTLESS 


SPRING AND SUMMER CRUISES 


New Sights—Exciting Ports—Long Days of Fun 
and Sunshine in a Friendly Atmosphere that’s as 
much a tradition as spotlessness aboard the ships 
of Holland. 


Indies—31/, to 13 days—From $40.00 up. 


For Schedules and Itineraries Consult Y our 
Authorized Travel Agent 


or 


Holland-America Line, 29 Broadway, New York City 


\ 12 fine Cruises to Bermuda, Halifax and the West 


OCEAN CITY, N. }. 
® Largest Beachfront 


Hotel in America’s 
Greatest Family Resort 


3 hours from New York. 
Surf bathing at our door or 
swimming in our three out- 
door sea water pools—one 
for children—all amusements 
—Special facilities and rates 
for children — Delightful 
clientele—Season June 24th 
to September 25th—Rates in- 
cluding meals from $8.00 
daily—For reservations or in- 
formation, New York office, 
630 Fifth Avenue, Phone 
CIrele 5-8466. 


THE FLANDERS 


J. Howard Slocum, Manager 
Ocean City, N. J. 
SERRE SS 
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CRAWFORD NOTCH 
within the shadow of 


WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


HAMPSHIRE 


MT. 


NEW 


Discriminating people 
return each summer to 
the Crawford House at 
Crawford Notch. Up- 
to-date rooming space— 
the best of food—music 
by Boston Symphony 
players—Golf - Tennis - 
Swimming - Riding - 
Boating - Hiking - no 
hay fever. Season June 
26-Oct. 5. Rates with 
meals $6. a day and up. 
Booklet and diagnosis 
\ of weekly rates - address: 


~~, 


Barron Hotel Co., 
Crawford Notch, N: H. 
Or ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Offices. 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH-NEW HAMPSHIRE 


AROUND NEW 
YORK’S 
RESTAURANTS 
AND 
NIGHT CLUBS 


SAVOY PLAZA—(VOlunteer 5- 
2600) Fifth Ave. & 59th St. Emile 
Petti’s Orchestra supplies the music. 
Dwight Fiske at 12:15 and 1:15 except 
Sunday. A charming after-dinner and 
cocktail spot. Minimum $2.00-$3.50. 


Dress Optional. 


LE PERRO QUET—(RHinelander 4- 
9478) 134 East 61st Street. Travaso 
Trio plays for dancing. Lunch 7%5c, 
dinner from $1.75, including crepes 
suzette and a bottle of wine. No cover 


or minimum. Opens 5 Sunday. 


PLAZA HOTEL—(PLaza 3-1740) 
Fifth Ave. & 59th St. The Persian 
Room in this hotel boasts the orches- 
tras of both Jack Marshard and 
Nicholas D’Amico; Maurice and Cor- 
doba, dancers, Sheila Barrett, imper- 
sonations. Dinner from $3.50-$4.00. 
Cover $1.50, Sat. $2.50. Must dress. 


STORK CLUB—(PLaza 3-1940) 3 
East 53rd St. 


here are Sonny Kendis’ and Jose 


The alternating bands 


Lopez’. Special entertainment Sunday 
evenings. Dress far preferable. Cover 
$2.00. 


RITZ CARLTON—(PLaza 3-4600) 
Madison at 46th St. The Ritz is a 
haven for those in search of the real 
gourmet tradition. Formal dress op- 
tional. Armand Vecsey and his or- 
chestra provide background music at 
dinner and luncheon. Oak Room also 


open for luncheon and dinner. 


| 


ST. REGIS—(PLaza 3-4500) Fifth 
Ave. at 55th. The Iridium Room fea- 
tures an ice show. White tie and tails 
are rather necessary. Dinner $3.50: 
$4.00 on Sat. Cover charge $1.50 and 
$2.50. Music by Charles Baum. On 
The Roof, “St. Regis Roof Ruffles.” 
Joseph Rine’s orchestra. Dinner $3.50; 
($4.00 on Sat.) and a la carte. Cover 
$1.50 and $2.50. Closed Sun. 
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VACATION CRUISES 


Rates Include Meals and Stateroom 
Accommodation 


Cool, sea-tang cruises on big, 
modern Clyde-Mallory liners . . . 
famous for fun. Deck sports, 
dances, parties . . . fine food, 
comfortable accommodations. 


to JACKSONVILLE, 6 days with day- 
light day ashore; 6-hour call at Charles- 
ton each way .. . Sailing every Tuesday. 
Round Trips ei.n22 . alee $45 up 


to MIAMI, 6 day cruises with daylight 
day ashore. Sailing every Saturday (also 
Wednesdays, June to October) Round 


Other All-Expense Cruises include: MIAMI 
BEACH 9-10-13 days, $73 and up. 
HAVANA, 10 and 13 days, with calls at 
Miami, choice of fine hotels, $104.75 and 
up. TEXAS, 13 days with calls at Miami, 
14% days at Galveston Beach hotel, 
$105.10 up. ST. AUGUSTINE, 6 to 13 
days; 2 to 9 days at hotel, $62.20 up. 


* * * 
to PUERTO RICO . . . ST. THOMAS, 
VIRGIN ISLANDS ... BARBADOS... 
MARTINIQUE . . . and BERMUDA 


Sailing July 8, 22, August 5, 19. Popu- 
lar “IROQUOIS” . . . ample time in 
each port...13\ days Souc.eeee $130 up 


Ask for Illustrated Literature 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


545 Fifth Ave,, or Pier 34 N.R., N. Y. 


@ Next sailings from New York, 
Saturday, May 27, Monday, June 12, 
Saturday, June 17, and every Saturday 
thereafter. 


e@ Ship is your home, lying at a dock 
in Bermuda. Ample time ashore to 
enjoy the island’s pleasures. 


STRAIGHT ROUND-TRIP PASSAGE 
TO BERMUDA—$45 up 


Write for illustrated cruise folder. 


For information on ‘‘East- 
ern”? Bermuda cruises and 
inclusive tours, SEE YOU 
TRAVEL AGENT, or apply 
Pier 18, North River; or 5 
W. 49th St., Rockefeller 
Center (just off Fifth Ave- 
nue), New York, Tel, 
COrtlandt 7-9500. 


EASTERN 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


red 
EASTERN SYRAMSMIP Lines 


in the village. A woman was in 
labor. She could not be brought 
to the devil house—would the doc- 
tor come to her? He went. 

The prospective mother, a danc- 
ing girl or ketsang corresponding 
to the geisha of Japan, had been 
in hard labor for four days. Many 
incantations had been made over 
her, a mystic line in red ink had 
been drawn around her body just 
above the abdomen to encourage 
delivery, and Chinese characters 
had been painted on the abdomen 
and the soles of the feet. 

The midwife in charge was about 
to take the last desperate measure. 
A plank had been brought in. It 
would be placed across the sufferer. 
Two persons sitting on either end 
would see-saw until delivery was 
forced. 

But the terrified girl who had 
already suffered so much torture 
demanded the presence of the 
American doctor. She smiled wanly 
when he came in. 

“You won’t hurt me?” she said. 

“Not for long.” 

He used the forceps. Success. 

“What is it?’ asked the new 
mother. 

“A girl.” 

The patient writhed in disgust. 

“All this trouble for a girl! 
There’s no pleasure in it!” 

And how about payment for a 
hard long night of a busy doctor’s 
time? All night I had heard no 
mention of fees. But fees had been 
paid and I was fully conscious of 
them on the drive homeward. They 
squawked, grunted and rattled in 
the auto trunk: a pig, a rooster, a 
_ potted azalea, miscellaneous vege- 

tables, some brass bowls and a 

rabbit. Everyone had given some- 

thing, even if only a' potato. 

Above the bouncing of potatoes 

and protests of livestock rose the 

siren-like shrieks of our demented 
patient who lay in the back seat. 

To add to the interest of the trip, 

Dr. Rogers insisted upon pausing 

every now and then to take in a 

dirty old lady with a bundle larger 

than herself. I must place her 
bundle on the fender, scrooge over 
to make room for her, and, when 
she dismounted, hoist the hundred- 
pound load onto her little bent 
back. The young, attractive 
women, their red-tipped breasts 
glowing like pomegranates in the 
sunrise, we summarily passed by. 

“T shy from taking the young 

women,” said the doctor. “Might 

be misunderstood. Although they 
hold no novelty for me. I could 
take one apart and put her together 
again.” 

Home, a brief breakfast, then to 
the hospital. First, the doctor 
makes the rounds. Miss Georgia 
Hewson, benediction of a nurse, 
follows with charts and fly-swatter. 
Charity patients lie on the floor so 
close together that it is hard to 
step through. Oh, there are beds in 
some rooms, but it is hard to get 
patients to lie in them. One old 
lady fell out of bed three times in 
a morning. The Koreans are ac- 
customed to sleeping on the floor. 

The crowding is inhuman. But 
how can it be helped? The hos- 


_money—for, 
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pital is the second largest in Korea, 
yet must turn people away. If 
any plant was ever used to capac- 
ity, this one is. The whole outfit 
is worth only $23,000, but it takes 
in $12,000 a year in fees—a pretty 
good turnover! It is an astound- 
ing turnover when you consider 
that sixty per cent of the patients 
are charity, don’t pay a cent, and 
the rest pay an average of fifty 
cents a day—as against five or ten 
dollars in America. An operation 
which would cost a hundred dol- 
lars in America is performed for 
three dollars if the patient can pay 
that—otherwise for a few turnips 
or a jar of homemade pickles. Un- 
like many Western hospitals this 
one has no endowment, and the 
mission in America provides only 
about $400 a year—a thirtieth of 
the amount required. 


Yet this is a thriving concern, 
admits from two to three thousand 
patients a year, receives thirty thou- 
sand visits to the out-patient de- 
partment, performs fourteen hun- 
dred operations. Its reputation is 
mainly built upon surgery. As we 
made the rounds, a neurasthenic 
woman pleaded for an operation. 
She had faith that the doctor’s 
knife would cure anything, even a 
bad temper. 


Among the miracles of this hos- 
pital are the Korean doctors and 
nurses. They represent a leap of 
a thousand years from the old 
medical practice of Korea. To 
come from the country where the 
witch and chim doctor hold sway 
and see Dr. Chung taking blood 
pressure and Dr. Yuen studying 
the fluoroscope is to realize that 
two worlds live side by side in 
Korea. Dr. Rogers is inordinately 
proud of his staff. He believes 
that the future of Korea’s good 
health depends not upon the for- 
eigners but upon the new Korean 
doctors. But it will be a long day 
yet before enough of them are 
trained to take over the job. 

Making the rounds, Dr. Rogers 
banters and jokes as if he were 
fresh out of a beauty sleep. He 
never shows concern, treats mat- 
ters of life and death offhand. One 
would think he didn’t give a damn. 
But the patients know that he will 
come any time of the day or night. 
They know that he can be im- 
posed upon. The business office 
may charge them, but if they speak 
to Dr. Rogers he will say to the 
business, office, “Charge it to me.” 
About thirty dollars a month from 
a slender salary goes out in this 
way. He used to carry a pocket 
full of small coins, but his wife 
stopped that. Now she keeps the 
after all, there are 
three Rogers children to be edu- 
cated. His wife complains that for 
six Christmas’ running he has been 
about to sit down to Christmas din- 
ner when he has been called away. 

Why does he do it? I asked him 
that but he didn’t seem to know. 
He didn’t come back with the 
usual missionary answer. Perhaps 
he does it because he enjoys it. 
He takes as much delight in carv- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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ing a patient as an artist in paint- 
ing a picture. 

But along with the scientific and 
creative pleasure he gets out of it, 
there is something more. He has 
gone Korean. These people, none 
too clean or wise, hold a charm 
for him. A magnificent people, he 
calls them. They had a great civili- 
zation when Paris, London and 
New York were forest primeval. 
They developed great arts and 
taught them to the Japanese whom 
they tolerantly regarded as_ bar- 
barians. They once defeated Japan, 
and are the only people who ever 
did. And they did it with the first 
ironclad warship, their own inven- 
tion, three hundred years before 
the Monitor and Merrimac. They 
built the first large suspension 
bridge, printed from metal type a 
century before Gutenberg used 
wood, worked out the world’s 
simplest phonetic alphabet, had a 
higher literacy than either China 
or Japan. Due to outside forces 
and inside corruption their glory 
faded—but their personal qualities 
remain. And the doctor’s appre- 
ciation of these qualities is plain 
enough when he takes disreputable 
old crones into his car for a gossip, 
and prefers even to keep the patient 
on the operating table conscious 
so that he can chat with him. 

The day's operations begin. 
There are eleven on the black- 
board for today. Jimmy, the doc- 
tor’s small son, comes in. “I want 
to watch the operations.” Amuse- 
ments for children are not numer- 
ous in Soonchun. Jimmy stands 
pop-eyed as his father deftly re- 
pairs one human mechanism after 
another. 

Chunks of solid gold are removed 
from a man’s forehead. He was 
an employee in a gold mine. A 
blast had not gone off on time and 
he had gone back’ to relight it... 
it did not need relighting. The 
man was blinded for life. The com- 


pany had paid him a wage of ten 
cents a day; they would now give 
him $22 compensation and dismiss 
him. Labor and life are cheap in 
Korea. 

The man had worn a lightning 
rod in his topknot for the purpose 
of averting evil. It had failed, and 
his father, standing beside him, 
now plucked it out and threw it on 
the floor. On the other side stood 
his mother, holding his hand. As 
for the young wife, she had no im- 
portance and stood at his feet, not 
touching him, shrunken into her- 
self with fear. 

After this tableau had passed, 
our raving friend of the night and 
morning was brought in. He was 
no longer raving for he had been 
put soundly to sleep. The great 
ball was opened and iron to a 
weight of over three pounds was 
removed. Payment for this oper- 
ation and the weeks of care that 
must follow had been attached by 
the family to the body of the pa- 
tient. It was a fox skin. 

“T’ll take it downstairs,” said 
Jimmy, and I followed him to a 
small office where the fox skin was 
added to a fantastic assortment of 
presents—mirrors, brassbound 
boxes, ironing clubs, a string of 
eggs, hand-woven silk, a tea set, a 
large cabbage, a jug of Dubb Or- 
ange Curacaons ee 

“One man was going to give him 
a case of Scotch whiskey,” con- 
fided. Jimmy, ‘to make him strong 
for his operations. But nurse told 
him he’d better make it a case of 
condensed milk.” 

Sitting at supper, the doctor 
looked tired. He rose to answer 
the phone. 

“Got a call,” he said when he re-- 
turned. “Want to ride?” 

“Not on your life! I’m going to 
sleep.” 

He grinned his boy-grin, and 
went alone. 

SORT 


REVOLUTIONIZING ANCIENT PERSIA 
(Continued from page 10) 


accomplish so much. The Shah 
takes the long view. An _ extra- 
ordinarily versatile and intelligent 
man, he is determined to carry out 
schemes he feels necessary for the 
welfare and security of his country. 
He works with an intensity that 
would seem to be impossible to any 
man in his late sixties. An excellent 
executive and administrator, he is 
well informed about everything of 
importance whether it is the cement 
being used for a school in Tabriz, 
or the quality of tobacco in Kurdi- 
stan, or the character of teaching in 
Yadz or the textile factories in 
Mazauderan. A strict disciplinarian, 
he is wholly intolerant of indolence 
and insubordination, for his desire 
is to energize a whole nation and to 
eradicate age-old habits of life and 
ways of thinking. It is now smart 
to be quick and alert. The old temper 
has been speeded up many-fold, the 
output of human energy even more. 
The Shah has demanded extraordi- 
nary efforts of his people, but they 
are the kind of efforts a general is 
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justified in demanding of his army 
in the face of danger. He has extri- 
cated his people from a morass. He 
has saved them from an economic 
and political debacle that threatened 
to extinguish thousands of years of 
continual cultural existence. 

He has demonstrated that the 
vitality of the Iranian people is un- 
quenched. He has restored to Iran 
the prestige that it previously wielded 
in Western Asia where it was once 
the leader of all the arts and sci- 
ences, as well as the seat of the most 
far-reaching authority. Iran cannot 
again expand to her former limits or 
control the territories from Central 
Asia and the Indus to the Nile and 
the Aegean. But the Iranians are a 
gifted people who constantly over- 
step all limits prescribed for them 
and whose talents have not been 
destroyed by the centuries of poverty 
and misgovernment and who promise 
now not merely to revive and secure 
their own life but once again make 
valuable contributions to world civil- 
ization. 


wt 
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| languorous positicn just below the 
| equator. There is work to be done. 


|The colonists will collect meteor- 
ological data and maintain daily 
‘radio contact with Hawaii. A 


‘lighthouse is to be built on each 
‘island. .The British, by the way, 
already had a radio station on Can- 
ton when the Americans arrived. 
| This followed an incident in 1937 


when American and British solar 


| eclipse expeditions became involved 
| in a sovereignty dispute. 


Talking of radio as applied to 
Pacific ‘islands, Pitcairn Island, 


known to all who have seen the 
_movie, “Mutiny on the Bounty,” 
| has recently been broadcasting to 


this country. An expedition ar- 
ranged by the N.B.C. enabled a 
series of broadcasts to be short- 
waved to America and rebroadcast 
from coast to coast. Interviews 
with colorful island characters, 
descendants of John Adams, were 
featured. Adams was the only one 
of the nine mutinous sailors left 
alive in 1800 after they, with six 
Tahitian men and twelve Tahitian 


women, landed on Pitcairn in 1790. 


On the Bounty John Adams was 
Alexander Smith; he changed his 
name to Adams on Pitcairn, where 


“he rounded out his days in patriarch- 


al respectability. Incidentally, William 
Bligh, captain of the Bounty, after 
being cast adrift with eighteen men 
in an open boat, reached Timor, in 
the Lesser Sunda Islands, Nether- 


lands East Indies, more than 3,600 


miles from the spot where he was 
left to the mercy of the sea. 

British landing parties have vis- 
ited uninhabited Henderson, Ducie 
and Oeno, Pitcairn’s neighbors, to 
establish claim to these’ possible 
airports of the future. The British 
are now planning to erect a radio 
station on Oeno, which, it is 
claimed, was discovered by an 
American sea captain in 1827. 
These three atolls are partly awash, 
with boat entrances to the lagoons. 

We are going to hear a good bit 
about the islands I have men- 
tioned and at any moment others 
may enter the international arena. 
The French island, Clipperton, 
nicknamed the Isle of Passion from- 
the story of a mad Negro “king” 
who was murdered by a jealous 
concubine, is strategically situated 
for aircraft flying from the Amer- 
ican continents to central Pacific 
‘isles. The secret of the sudden 
fame of these islands is always un- 
covered by their place upon the 
map. If they are between centers 
of big population they are impor- 
tant. The eyes of the nations are 
upon them. 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Arctic 
explorer, in talking over this mat- 
ter with me said: ‘Take a chart of 
the world showing the Great Circle 
distance between, say, Washington 
and Manila. You will find that the 
shortest route is by way of 
Wrangel Island. Hence Wrangel 
will be strategic between Washing- 
ton and Manila. Although flying 
will continue for some time to fol- 
low the normal traffic routes it will 
eventually go in straight lines be- 
tween centers of big population.” 

The world is a globe, and some- 
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times it is shorter to hop over the 
top of the world instead of taking 
an eastern or western route. The 
direct route between Washington 
and Tokyo is nowhere near Hono- 
lulu but over Canada and Alaska. 
Singapore would be reached by way 
of the Polar Sea, just missing the 
North Pole. The Russians have 
already shown what they think of 
the Pole as being on the airway 
that may some day link Moscow 
with San Francisco. 

However, we must not stray 
from the Pacific just now. Pacific 
aviation is considering the shortest 
Great Circle distance between 
America and Asia, and between 
America and Australia and New 
Zealand. But everything bordering 
on the Pacific is of interest and 
importance. Antarctica, for ex- 
ample. When President Roosevelt 
assumed jurisdiction of Canton and 
Enderbury he also made formal 
claim for the United States to 
islands discovered by Americans 
in Antarctica. Presently commer- 
cial planes will be flown in that di- 
rection. “The Antarctic,” said Ste- 
fansson, “may be used by tourists 
for summer trips, and by tuber- 
culosis patients seeking the sun- 
shine, which is very good down 
there.” 

In whatever light you look at 
the Pacific—as the third great cen- 
ter of civilization, of which the 
Mediterranean was the first and the 
Atlantic the second; or as a vast 
ocean over which commercial 
planes of the twentieth and twenty- 
first centuries will wing their way; 
or as a fighting arena for the planes 
and battleships of the Occident and 
the Orient—in whatever way we 
look at it the Pacific has awe-in- 
spiring possibilities. In contem- 
plating the future we are compelled 
to contemplate even the smallest 
atoll, which, however deserted it 
may be today, may figure in world 
history tomorrow. In this future 
the thousand-mile stretch of Aleu- 
tian Islands will play a part in 
military and naval affairs; the 
coasts are too dangerous and the 
fogs too thick for commercial 
planes, but air bases are in ex- 
istence there. Vitus Bering found 
thriving villages and _ seventeen 
thousand Aleuts when he discov- 
ered the islands in 1741; diseases 
and other causes have decimated 
this number. 

Dr. Victor E. Levine, professor 
of biological, chemistry at Creigh- 
ton University, Omaha, has gone 
to the Aleutians to find out whether 
they can be populated with peo- 
ple from temperate climates. “With 
the steady increase of the world’s 
population at the rate of about 
20,000,000 annually,” he says, “it 
will be necessary eventually to de- 
termine whether the vast regions 
in the Arctic Circle can be opened 
for habitation by people from the 
more temperate climates of the 
worlds 9) 

The more delightful method of 
taking care of a growing population 
would seem to lie in the direction 
of the South Seas Islands rather 
than in the cold and foggy Aleu- 
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tians. Certainly people will be at- 
tracted there when they know that 
local airlines—as contrasted with 
the great airways between Amer- 
ica and Asia, and between Amer- 
ica and Australia and New Zealand 
—can keep them in touch with 
other centers of civilization. The 
weekly service between Sydney and 
Papua, and between Sydney and 
New Guinea are instances of what 
may be termed a local service. 
Then there will be regular services 
between Australia and New Zea- 
land; also between Japan and her 
mandated islands in Micronesia. 
Living on an island in the Pacific 
will become quite popular when 
inter-island transportation —in ad- 
dition to the existing shipping lines 
—becomes well organized. 


We have gone a long way irom| 


the idyllic bathing scene in Hono- 
lulu with which we started. We 
have seen island after island 
brought within range of the Pacific 
air traveler. The Pacific, he sees, 
has a fascinating past but an even 
more fascinating future. Its devel- 
opments in the air tie up with simi- 
lar developments elsewhere; only 
the Atlantic link is missing in a 
system of round-the-world airways. 
Presently it will be possible to fly 
round the world by regular com- 
mercial routes. The world will 
take wings; and, incidentally, nu- 
merous islands once despised and 
rejected, unknown and unsung, will 
come into their own, finally recog- 
nized as essential to swift and safe 
transportation in an air age. 


Clee 


NEW AIRPORTS FOR AMERICA 
(Continued from page 13) 


private enterprise. But many cities 
regarded airports as good civic ad- 
vertising. Airports were put into mu- 
nicipal budgets along with parks. 

A number of pioneering companies 
had begun to operate mail and pas- 
senger lines, and the need for larger 
airports was already apparent, when 
the depression struck America. As 
the number of scheduled airlines in- 
creased, it became obvious that un- 
less the Federal Government helped 
to develop ground facilities, aviation 
as a whole would be seriously re- 
tarded. 

It was the Federal Works Program 
for the unemployed which furnished 
the opportunity. The aid given has 
for the most part been in the simplest 
form—that of extending runways, en- 
larging old landing fields and con- 
structing new ones. More land was 


acquired by municipalities for airport 


use; the land has been leveled and 
drained; runways. hangars and ad- 
ministration buildings constructed; 
and lighting and radio facilities in- 
stalled, by work-relief projects. This 
Federal aid began in 1933 and has 
continued under the successive work 
programs of the CWA, the FERA 
and the WPA. 5 

Newark Airport is probably the 
most important air terminal devel- 
oped by relief workers. Others in- 
clude Cleveland Airport, one of the 
world’s largest, with a square landing 
mat which covers eighty-five acres 
and a total area of almost a thousand 
acres; Chicago Airport, where seven 
of the nation’s airlines meet; San 
Francisco, where a seaplane base is 
being constructed for the accommo- 
datton of West Coast and Pacific clip- 
pers. i 

Hardly less important are the 


| WPA-helped airports of Boston, on 


the Great Circle Route over the 
North Atlantic; of North Beach, the 
New York airport which may even- 
tually become the country’s chief land 
terminal as well as the most im- 
portant port of entry for international 
seaplane traffic; and of dozens of 


cities in Florida, jumping-off state 
for South and Central American air 
traffic. 

But the list is long. In all, six hun- 
dred and fifty airports are benefiting, 
or over one-fourth of all the air- 
ports in the country. And this doesn’t 
include the seven hundred entirely 
different fields which were benefited 
by CWA and FERA projects from 
1933 to 1935. 

A great deal has been done, but a 
great deal remains to be done. Al- 
though the Federal Government has 
spent more than $145,000,000 on 
ground facilities in the past five 
years, aviation has developed so 
swiftly that we're still far from 
meeting its needs. In the future, the 
big airlines expect to start using 
forty-passenger planes which weigh 
twenty-five tons when loaded. Ideally 
these giants shouldn’t attempt to land 
or take off at airports less than a 
square mile in area or which lack 
runways extending in at least four 
directions the full length of the field. 

Aviation is going to develop at least 
twice as fast, maybe five times as 
fast, in the next ten years as it has in 
the past decade. That means frequent 
departures by transoceanic planes as 
big as small steamships. Already 
there’s scheduled service across the 
Pacific, and both Pan American and 
American Export hope to inaugurate 
twenty-four-hour transatlantic service 
in the near future—the former with 
planes carrying forty passengers and 
provided with sleeping accommoda- 
tions; the latter with planes designed 
chiefly, I understand, for the trans- 
portation of mail and goods. It means 
round-the-world service by sub- 
stratosphere plane and an aerial traffic 
congestion, at big terminals, compar- 
able to auto congestion today. 

How to meet the growing require- 
ments of aviation is a serious prob- 
lem but a problem we'll eventually 
solve. When motorists became numer- 
ous enough, we got good roads. Mil- 
lions of air tourists will see that 
aviation is served in its turn. 
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THE CITY THAT SPITE BUILT 


Ms (Continued from page 25) 


From the factory we went about 
ten miles out to the farm around one 
end of Lake Valencia, where cattle 
that have been driven to market on 
the hoof are fattened before slaugh- 
ter. Our guide explained that this 

-had been necessitated by the long 
drive from the llanos about the 
Orinoco River which were the chief 
center of the cattle country. 

When Gomez began to take in- 
terest in the cattle business again, he 
found that the bulk of it was going 
to British-owned abattoirs on the 


Orinoco. Fearing the power of 
mighty. foreigners, he decided on 
subtler means than expropriation. 


Instead, he had congress pass a law 
laying a duty on cattle that crossed 
state lines. Since Venezuela's states 

_ are small, it was necessary to cross 
several boundaries in driving cattle 
to the abattoirs, so the duties soon 
ate up all the profits, and.the Brit- 
ish found it best to pack up and go 
home. The government meanwhile 
had been building up a nice monopoly, 
for cattle purchased by the govern- 
. ment, of course, paid no duty. After 
the foreigners had left, another !aw 
was passed which authorized the 
slaughter of cattle only by the goy- 
ernment, and the monopoly was com- 
plete. 

Our lesson in dictatorial economics 
completed, we set off for the zoo 
on the northern edge of the city, 
which had been Gomez’ pride, and 
‘in.which stood his home. On the 
way, we passed through the section 
of the city which Venezuelans called 
the Harem, for the majority of its 
palatial homes were built by Gomez 
for his mistresses. Their number 
would help account for the hundred 
odd children he is said to have recog- 
nized and allowed to assume his 
name. The dictator never married. 

The zoo gave further insight into 
Gomez’s practical nature, for the 
pools for the aquatic animals and 
birds were fed by a stream which 
was brought down from the moun- 
tains, and which in addition to serv- 
ing the zoo was carried on down into 
the valley and served to irrigate the 
farms below. 
of an excellent collection of animals 
from all over the world, in a sim- 
ple bungalow, lived the Old Man of 
the Samanes, the Well-Deserving 
One, as Gomez liked to be called. To 
his fellow Andinos Gomez had al- 
ways been known as El Brujo, the 
Witch-Doctor. After his death peo- 
ple gave him the title El Bagre, the 
Catfish. 

Further to humiliate Caracas Go- 
mez planned to build a port at Turia- 
mo, which would sap the trade of 
La Guaira, and hence Caracas. This 
was the most ambitious of all his 
plans, one on which he spent over 
ten million dollars. Turiamo was, 
and is, potentially the finest harbor 
in Venezuela, situated as it is on the 
only landlocked bay on the coast. Un- 
fortunately, however, it is thirty 
miles from Maracay, over mountains 
where the passes are over five thou- 
sand feet above sea level. As we left 
the city on a drive to Turiamo, we 
gradually gained altitude on the 
splendid concrete highway which 


_ Switchbacks its way up to the sum- 
mit. Near the top we.came to one 
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Here, in the midst | 


of the monuments which remain ‘of 
Gomez’ scheme to build a new port. 

Here, at the point where the per- 
petual fog belt begins, it had been 
planned to erect a resort for the 
various political henchmen who sur- 
rounded Gomez. About half-com- 
pleted is the hulk of the three mil- 
lion dollar hotel which was started. 
Designed to have everything from 
swimming pools and sun baths to 
private showers, it was expected that 


it might also be a mecca for the 


tourists who would use the new port 
instead of La Guaira. It has been 
the resort of only one man, however, 
the watchman who lives in a little 
shack at one end of the building. 

After it passed the hotel, the con- 
crete narrowed to a single lane, over 
which the materials had been trans- 
ported for the building of Turiamo. 
When we reached the top of the 
range over which the road runs, we 
entered the region where the largest 
trees in Venezuela grow. All through 
this forested section are countless 
streams and waterfalls which make 
it a real beauty spot. 

After a few more windings, we 
emerged into an open space where 
the whole bowl-shaped valley of 
Turiamo was spread at our feet. 
Directly below us was a_ large 
swampy section in the middle of 
which a dredging barge rested with 
a bad list to starboard. Beyond 
that, we could see several streets of 
obviously deserted houses, and across 
the bay was a coconut grove. 

When we descended, we could look 
out toward the Caribbean through 
a narrow passageway that resembled 
a diminutive Golden Gate. On the 
right side of the bay were two huge 
warehouses with complete docking 
facilities. As we skirted the bay 
on the two tracks that passed for 
a road, we came finally to a little 
settlement clustered about a larger 
walled-in residence. There were a 
few people living here in a rather 
miserable sort of way. On the 
beach was the prow of a boat which 
had evidently been wrecked many 
years before. 

Overcome with thirst, we pro- 
ceeded to knock down some coco- 
nuts. Just as we were about to drink 
the milk, two nicely dressed ladies 
appeared from a walled-in house. 
Seeing our embarrassment at being 
caught with stolen coconuts, they 
very graciously offered us those we 
had knocked down, and all that we 
could consume besides. After such 
a friendly beginning, we asked them 
about the port. They told us that 
the only ship of any size that had 
docked there had been a cargo boat 
that had brought a load of sewer 
pipe for Maracay. At one time, 
there had been a thousand people 
living there when construction work 
was in progress. Now there was 
just a handful, and they guessed 
that before long it would be a ghost 
port. : 

Thanking them for the coconuts, 
we started back for the concrete 
which we wanted to be sure to meet 
before darkness overtook us, as we 
had no desire to get stuck in the 
swamps by making a wrong turn 
on an unfamiliar road. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE CITY THAT SPITE BUILT 
(Continued from page 47) 


The ride through the darkness in 
the forest with its air of mystery 
and foreboding, as the headlights of 
the car would now and then pick 
up one of the few thatched huts 
along the road, or sparkle on a 
cascade at the side, was a fitting 


conclusion to our Maracay explor- 
ations. We reached town without 
mishap, however, and had our last 
night at the Hotel Jardin, before 
we bid adieu to the glory that was 


Gomez. 
* * * 
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THE LAND THAT GOD GAVE CAIN 
(Continued from page 31) 


the natives make boots and whip- 
lashes of the hides. 

The most remote town visited by 
the Canadian steamers is Battle Har- 
bor. It lies on the open Atlantic, ex- 
posed to that chilly little stream, the 
Polar Current, which comes licking 
along the coast from the Arctic, 
spills into the Straits of Belle Isle, 
and dispenses the bulk of its chilly 
waters on towards Newfoundland. 

You may well expect an iceberg to 
meet you, a momentous northern 
sight, quite in keeping with the tem- 
perature of the Labrador current. It 
is hot weather to an iceberg as it 
comes sailing from the far north to 
startle all voyagers with its shining 
beauty. Off starboard, a whale is 
likely to blow, and off port, a school 
of porpoises makes sport. 

The town of Battle Harbor has 
sheltered itself a bit from this cold 
ocean current within a very snug but 
rock-bound inlet. As you go ashore 
in the boat taxies, the entire town is 
presented to your view, a handful of 
white houses, fish sheds, cod racks, a 
tiny schoolhouse, and oil vats. Climb- 
ing ladders to the sea-washed wharfs, 
you reach the path which takes you 
through the village, a path beaten out 


by the tramp of human feet. In’ 


these Labrador towns not only are 
there no automobiles, but no horses, 
no roads. The animal life consists 
of a few smartly bearded goats, and 
a host of husky dogs. The big dogs 
are penned. 

“They eat up the caribou and the 
goats, if we let them run loose,” ex- 
plained a young inhabitant helpfully. 

He took us to see a litter of young 
huskies, which looked so soft, so 
fluffy and so innocent that one could 
hardly believe that they would ever 
grow into ferocious, but competent, 
sled dogs, the “horses” of Labrador. 

One of the delightful things about 
the inhabitants of these Labrador 
towns is their friendliness. They will 
tell you all about the drying of the 
fish, about the dependence of the 
whole community upon the price of 
fish in thé world markets; about how 
some of them go to winter at Saint 
John’s, Newfoundland, before Labra- 
dor becomes ice locked. Others tell 
you that they prefer to stay and live 
out their lives in the harsh climate 
of their choice. A little school is 
maintained by a missionary, and so 
the three r’s are not neglected. 

But the poverty of their lives is 
evident at once. Although most of 


the inhabitants give a* feeling of 
sturdy independence, and the faces 
of the men and the women are carved 
with a certain pioneer ruggedness, 
there is also a sprinkling of wretched- 
looking people, ragged and underfed. 
Life in the far north is fraught with 
difficult economic and living problems. 

The work of Grenfell among these 
marginal people is well known. One 
of his outpost hospitals may be seen 
at Forteau Bay. There a’ mission 
station is maintained, and not only are 
the sick treated, but the fishermen are 
encouraged to better their general 
health by growing gardens and sup- 
plementing their fish diet with much- 
needed vegetables. The mission starts 
plants in a greenhouse. The climate 
is too frigid to permit many vege- 
tables to mature without forced 
starting. 

The trip back from Labrador gives 
an opportunity to see something of 
Canadian Labrador, lying along the 
Céte Nord, or north shore of the 
Saint Lawrence. Life here is in much 
the same tempo as in the more remote 
Labrador, but not quite so isolated. 
At Havre Saint Pierre, a settlement 
occupied by French-speaking people, 
there is a cement road up from the 
docks. The road is local, however, 
and the only connection with the out- 
side world is by boat or plane. Here 
one will be besieged by peddlers who 
hope to make a sale of a hand-hooked 
rug. Here, too, the typical Quebec 
industry of fox raising is carried on. 

Another Cote Nord town is Har- 
rington, a small English-speaking vil- 
lage planted firmly on rocky found- 
ations and dominated by a quaint 
little Anglican church. The native 
handicrafts are most interesting. 
Hooked rugs, rag dolls and home- 
made apple jams are offered. 

As you steam homeward, with a 
white sealskin or a hooked rug under 
your arm, leaving the Gulf of Saint 
Lawrence to return to the river and 
a land of highways, automobiles, 
trains, and a warmer sun, you will 
take with you a feeling that not only 
have you caught a glimpse of the 
strange beauty of the scenic north, 
but also that you have had a brief 
but real contact with a real people. 
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The drawings with this article are 
reproduced from “Summer Roads to 
Gaspé,’ by Dorothy Childs Hogner, 
through the courtesy of E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 
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Your Trip Abroad 


will be doubly enjoyable if you read these books 


The Beauty of England. By Thomas Burke. 
Delightful picture of England by the fam- 
ous author of Limehouse Nights. $3.00 


By Marion Balderston. 
Castle and cathedral, lane and byway, ham- 
let and village that have defied time. $2.00 


The London Scene. By H. V. Morton. All 
the features of historical and present day 
London by the illustrious author of the 
“In Search of’’ series. $2.50 


We Explore London. By Jan and Cora Gor- 
don, See the unusual in London with these 


two amusing artists. $2.75 
A Shopping Guide to London. By Thelma 
H. Benjamin. Where to buy clothes, 
antiques, accessories, etc. $1.00 


When You Go to London. By H. V. Morton. 
Here is achieved a calendar which will 
make every day of a visit to London a 
satisfying holiday. $1.75 

Rambles In Old London. By George Byron 
Gordon. The Mother of Cities is presented 
by a writer who has long been a student 
of historical London. $1.75 


A Wayfarer in Ireland. 
guide enlivened by fascinating history, 
legends, heroes, $2.50 

Here’s Ireland. By Harold Speakman. Around 
the circuit of this fascinating isle. A 
charming picture. $1.75 

The Road ’Round Ireland. By Padriac Colum. 
Here is the real Ireland, interpreted by a 
man who loves it. $1.75 

Everybody’s Paris. By John Brangwyn. Paris 
as the Parisiams see it. This book won the 
25,000 franc prize offered by Haut Com- 
missariat au Tourisme for the best book 
on Paris published outside of France. $3.00 

Dining in Paris. By Somerville Story. A 
necessity if you wish to dine intelligently, 
amusingly, and satisfactorily in Paris. $1.00 


A Shopping Guide to Paris. By Therese and 
Louise Bonney. Shop intelligently and to 
the best advantage in Paris. This book 
gives you the inside stuff. $1.00 

Fifty Miles ’Round Paris. By Cecilia Hill. 

enchanting single-day excursions to Chan- 
tilly, Malmaison, Versailles, Barbizon and 
many other places of romance. $1.50 


France From Sea to Sea. By Arthur Stanley 
Riggs. France from Channel to_ the 
Riviera; from the Alps to Brittany. $1.75 

The Paris That’s Not in the Guide Books. 
By Basil Woon. It starts with a cocktail 
at the Ritz, luncheon at Ciro’s and the 
city is. ours. $1.75 

Paris On Parade. By Robert Forrest Wilson. 
The pageant of Paris—the boulevards, res- 
taurants, Latin Quarter, theatres, and the 
rest of the passing show. $1.75 

How to Find Oid Paris. By John N. Ware. 
Guide and pathfinder for the visitor seak- 
ing the historic landmarks. $2.00 


The Important Pictures of the Louvre. By 
Florence Heywood. A readable guide to the 
world’s greatest art collection. $2.00 

Off the Beaten Track in Southern France. 
By Roy Elston. Picturesque villages, med- 
ieval towns, exquisite river valleys. $1.50 

The Lure of Normandy. By Frances M. Gost- 

A historic province of France, its 
castles, cities and cathedrals. $2.00 

Travels in Normandy. By Roy Elston. With 
the’ stimulating author of ‘‘Off the Beaten 
Track in Southern France.”’ $2.00 


By Con O’Leary. A 


Come With Me Through France. By Frank 


Schoonmaker. This entrancing guide to 
France includes every bit of information 
which may be of use to the tourist in fey 


class. $ 
Come With Me Through Belgium and Hol- 
land. By Frank Schoonmaker. Graphic de- 
scriptions and yaluable details about the 
cities, hotels, motor routes, etc. $1.50 
Many-Colored Belgium. By Sydney A. Clark. 
Country of the Flemings and Walloons and 
itg small sister Luxemburg. $3.00 
Brussels in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 
Intelligent selectivity that will save the 
visitor time and energy. $1.50 
Towns and People of "Modern Germany. By 
Robert Medill McBride. Lively interpreta- 
tion of the cities. ancient and modem, full 
of human interest and narrative. Illustrated 
by. Edward C. Caswell. $2.75 
Meet the Germans. By Henry Albert Phillips. 
Modern ey: set against the back- 
ground of song, legend and history. $1.75 
Berlin in Poacs Days. By Arthur Milton. 
A week’s program of where to go, what to 
do, where to eat and where to shop. $1.50 
Vienna in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 
Leaves no spot famous in song or story 
untouched. 120 pages. $1.50 
The Spirit of Vienna. By Alfred Granger. 
Ona BL of the city and pret 


day ac 
Motoring ae “faly. By R. R. Gordon-Barrett. 
x comprehensive guide book for the mo- 


tortst, $1.50 

Hilltop Cities of Italy. By Robert Medill 
McBride. All the hill towns freshly and 

ly described; art-treasures, 


orical background, e. 
Come With ae Through Italy. By Frank 
Here in one volume is the 
ideal guide, tc to Italy—the outstanding fea- 
tures history, the beauty and the 
oily of the most historic, most beau- 
tiful and most romantic of countries. $1.75 


Romantic Czechoslovakia. By Robert Medill 
McBride. A colorful picture of the gay 
new Republic of Central Europe. From 
Prague to the high CarDiaN ane: With 100 
drawings by Edward C. Caswell. Net $30 

Towns and People of Modern Poland. 
Robert Medill McBride. The first Oaapee 
hensive book on Poland old and new. $3.00 

A Wayfarer in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
By E. C, Davies. Exploring the Baltic 
States, once part of Imperial Russia. 
Medieval cities, fortress towns, the multi- 
colored pageantry of folk festivals. $2.50 

Romantic Cities of Dalmatia. By Muriel 
Currey. Along the coast from Zara in the 
north to Ragusa in the south. $2.00 

In_ Praise of Sweden. By Maxwell Fraser. 
The most comprehensive and up-to-date 
guide. It covers the holiday possibilities 
of Sweden’s twenty-three provinces, $2.50 

Norwegian Towns and People. By Robert 
Medill. Cities of Norway, fjords and other 
natural beauties. $1.50 

Sweden and Its People. By Robert Medill. 
Cities, picturesque waterways, castles and 
countryside. $1.50 

Finland and Its People. By Robert Medill. 
The new republic intimately described. $1.50 

A Wayfarer in Norway. By Samuel J. Beckett. 
Picturesque villages and towns. Delightful 
descriptions. $2.50 

Overland With the Nomand Lapps. By Hugo 
Adolf Bernatzik. An engrossing account of 
the Reindeer Lapps in the northern Scan- 
dinavian peninsula and the author’s adven- 
tures among the most primitive people in 
Europe, $3. 

Portuguese Somersault. By Jan and Cora 
Gordon. Portuguese peasant life, festivals, 
glimpses of Lisbon, Oporto, etc. $3.00 

The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. By 
Edmund C. Stedman. The standard book 
for the traveler, with maps of the various 
countries in color and a large separate map 
of Europe. 3.50 

Planning a Trip Abroad. By Edward Hun- 
gerford. All the information necessary for 
a European tour. $1.75 

Through Europe On Two Dollars a Day. By 
Frank Schoonmaker. How to go to Europe, 
how to see it and how to live in it for 
$2.00 a day. $1.75 

Picture Towns of Europe. By Albert B. Os- 
borne. Cities which have retained the color 
of medieval times—Carassonne, San Gimi- 
gnano, Toledo, and many others. $1.75 

Finding the Worth While in the Orient. By 
Lucian Swift Kirkland. India, Siam, China, 
Japan, Philippines and all the rest. $3.00 

The Romantic East. By Sydney Greenbie. 
From India to Japan, the mighty pageant 
of the East is presented—seaports, cities, 
shrines, and people, $1.75 

Sea and Sardinia. By D. H. Lawrence. 
Sardinia presented in that brilliant man- 
ner that made D. H. Lawrence one of the 
greatest of modern novelists. $1.75 

Vistas in Sicily. By Arthur Stanley Riggs. 


A charming personally conducted tour 
through the magic isle. 1.00 
Islands of the Mediterranean. By Paul 


Wilstach. Islands of mnevyer-staling en- 
chantment—Majorca, Corsica, Monte Cristo, 
Elba, Sicily, Malta, Rhodes, Cert 


ete. i. 
Qn Mediterranean Shores. By Emil Ludwig. 
The author of ‘‘Napoleon’” and “‘Bis- 
marck’”’ writes of his travels through the 
Mediterranean. $1.75 
Let’s Do the Mediterranean. By Carveth 
Wells. ‘They are off for the Mediterranean. 
They ‘‘do’’ Madeira, collect things in 
Rome and Venice, and chip chunks off the 
Parthenon. $1.75 
Spanish Towns and People. By Robert 
Medill McBride. An interpretation of the 
people and cities of Spain, with many 
handsome drawings by Edward C. Cas- 
well . $1.75 
Meet the Spaniards. By Henry Albert 
Phillips. Bull fights and _ revolution; 
cathedrals and palaces; fiestas and prom- 
enades. $1.75 
Two Vagabonds in Spain. 
Gordon. A delightful narrative of travel 
in out-of-the-way parts of Spain. $1.75 
Together. By Norman Douglas. A summer 
in an alpine village. Charmingly subtle, 
it has all the flavor found in every book 
by Mr. Douglas. $1.75 
The Road to the Grey Pamir. By Anna 
Louise Strong. A remarkable journey from 
Russian Turkestan to the High Pamirs, 
dramatically described. $1.75 
Kapoot. By Carveth Wells. A visit to Rus-~ 
sia, unvarmished, in the raw, with this 
lynx-eyed and witty world traveler, $1.75 
Estonian Journey. By Ronald Seth. A de- 
lightful introduction to this diminutive 
treaty made nation. $2.50 
In Coldest Africa. By Carveth Wells. Carveth 
Wells writes engagingly about his African 


explorations. $1.75 
Ireland On Fifty Dollars. By Sydney A. 
Clark. A conveniently compact guide to 


every aspect of that most fascinating coun- 
try. $2.25 
Adventure! By Carveth Wells. Unbelievable 
though true adventures in every part of 
the world. $1.75 
trish Holiday. By Dorothy Hartley. Unique 
and delightful is this account of a pilgrim- 
age through Ireland by car and by a5 


These books are fully illustrated 
At all booksellers or direct from the publishers, 


Robert M. McBride & Co., 116 East 16th St., New York 


By Jan and Cora ; 
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FOR TRAVEL INFORMATION 


_Write or Visit the Listed Official Information Offices 
Maintained for Your Convenience 


FOREIGN 


AUSTRALIA 
Australian National Travel Assn., 
510 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


BERMUDA 
Bermuda Development Board, 
$00 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CUBA 
Cuban National Tourist Commission, 
Paseo de Marti 255, Havana, Cuba 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Dominican Chamber of Commerce, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


EGYPT 
Egyptian State Tourist Department, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


ENGLAND 
Associated British Railways, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


FINLAND 
Finnish Travel] Inf. Bureau, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FRANCE 
French Natl. RRs., 
610 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


GERMANY 
German Railroads Inf. Office, 
11 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
331 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
251 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 


IRELAND 
Associated British Railways, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


ITALY 
Italian Tourist Inf. Office, 
626 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
604 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


JAMAICA 
Jamaica Tourist Bureau, 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


JAPAN 
Japan Tourist Bureau, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1151 So. B’way, Los Angeles, Calif. 


MEXICO 
National Railways of Mexico, 
201-L N. Wells Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CAN.-NEW BRUNSWICK 
New Brunswick Tourist Bureau, 
39-B King St., Fredericton, N.B. Can. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Newfoundland Information Bureau, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NORWAY 
Norwegian Travel Inf. Office, 
580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 
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FOREIGN 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Nova Scotia Gov. Bureau of Infer. 
6 East 45th St, New York, N. Y. 


SCOTLAND 
Associated British Rys., 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


SWEDEN 
Swedish Travel Inf. Bureau, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND 
Swiss Federal Railroads, 
475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


U,S.S.R. SOVIET RUSSIA 
Intourist, Inc., 

545 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ml. 
756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


DOMESTIC 


ARIZONA-PHOENIX 
Phoenix Arizona Club, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARIZONA-TUCSON 
Tucson Sunshine Club, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


CALIFORNIA 
All Year Club of Se. Calif., 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA-SAN DIEGO 
San Diego Club, 
San Diego, Calif. 


FLORIDA-ST. PETERSBURG 
St. Petersburg C of C 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


HAWAII 
Hawaiian Tourist Bureau, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


NEW JERSEY-OCEAN CITY 
Publicity Department 302, 
City Hall, Ocean City, N. J. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Bureau of State Publicity, 
Conservation Dept., Albany, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
North Carolina Conservation Dept., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania State Publicity Com. 
Dept. TR., Harrisburg, Pa. 


PUERTO RICO 
Puerto Rican Inst. of Tourism, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WEST MICHIGAN 
West Michigan Tourist & Resort 
Assn., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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BRIONI 
ITALY 


The magnificent island of the Adriatic— 
an all year round paradise for sportsmen. 


A half hour’s flight from Venice or Trieste 
BRIONI GRAND HOTELS 
completely renovated 


POLO-—GOLF—TENNIS—RIDING 
—SWIMMING—SAILING—WARM 
SALT WATER POOLS 


ters of Credit at the special tourist rate. 
For information apply to 


All Travel Agencies—Italian Tourist In- 
formation Office, 626 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City or the Management ofthe Brioni 
Hotels, Brioni, Italy. ? 
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Come to CRESTMONT INN! 


40th Season Opens June 15 


Any road’s the right road that leads to this hospitable, beautiful Inn! On 
the lovely Lake of Eagles, high in the bracing air of the scenic Alleghanies 
(2200 ft. alt.). Golf, tennis, swimming, (72° to 76° water), canoeing, 
boating. Indian trails, delightful roads lure hikers, riders, motorists. Chil- 
dren have their own playgrounds, under supervision of a trained kinder- 
gartner. Game room, dancing, concerts. No mosquitoes. Distinguished 
clientele. Write for folder C. 


William Woods, Proprietor Eagles Mere, Pa. 


CRESTMONT INN 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2500. to $15,000. 


Our confidential system (hiding your iden- 
tity) works for you; serves to increase your 


salary; promotes you for high-salaried execu- 
tive positions, at moderate cost. If you have 
earned $2500. or more, can prove it, write 
for valuable information. No. 36, Executives’ 
Promotion Service, Washington, D. C. 


DISTINGUISHED through three gen- 


Take advantage of Tourist Checks and Let- ‘ 


Do you know a child 


—who would like to go 
to the San Francisco Ex- 
position ? 

Let Joseph Henry Jackson, ° 
well-known author and_ critic, 
take that child on an adventur- 
ous trip through Treasure Is- 
land in San Francisco Bay and 
experience the delights of 
pageants and exhibits, of dis- 
plays from the four corners of 
the earth and of all manner of 
“fun centers” ranging from 
roller-coasters to Hobby Shows. 
—and all for $2.00! 


A TRIP TO THE ‘SAN 

FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 

WITH BOBBY AND BETTY 
By JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON 
With many illustrations 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
116 East 16th Street, New York 


erations of ownership - management 
—broad oceanfront decks— exclusive 
beach and cabana colony— tempting 
menus—sea water in all baths. 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 


Centrally situated on the Board- Denmark - Sweden - Finland 
walk, in the fashionable park section Poland - Russia 
—only 3 hours from New York. 8/8 “ ENN” 


| 8/8 “SCANMAIL’’ 
8/8 “SCANSTATES”” 
ar OKT ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
~~ Excellent Cuisine — Courteeus Serviee 


vf enheim NS AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


5 Broadwa: 1 Bourse Biig. 
ATLANTIC city *® New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSIAH WHITE & SONS COMPANY 


MOST CONVENIENT LOCATION |} L 
IN WASHINGTON 


That’s what travelers say about the 
Hotel Continental, opposite Union 
Station (no taxi fares) and the 
Capitol. Air-conditioned bedrooms 
available. Outside rooms from $2.00 
single. C. J. Cook, Manager. 


Ml 
* (ONTINENTAL* 
la 
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stay at the 


HOTEL WASHINGTON 
CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1. 


Thoroughly up-to-date with every 


modern convenience, central heating, 
telephone and running hot and cold 
water in all bedrooms. 


TERMS MODERATE 
LADY HONYWOOD, 
Managing Director 


Do you know a child 


—who would like to go 
to the New York World’s 
Fair? 


Let Grover Whalen, President 
of the Fair, take that child on 
a personally conducted tour of 
the wonders of “The World of 
Tomorrow.” This preview of 
the Fair, with its exciting ex- 
hibits from strange lands, 
breath-taking rides, towering 
structures, pageants and spec- 
tacles will thrill all children 
from six to sixty. 


—and all for $2.00! 

A TRIP TO THE 
NEW YORK 
WORLD’S FAIR 
WITH BOBBY AND 
BETTY 
By GroveR WHALEN 
As told to ELSIE-JEAN 


With many illustrations 
DODGE PUBLISHING CO. 


116 East 16th Street New York 


_ >) DINING 
<Q WINING 


AND 


DANCING 


IN NEW YORK 


Don’t venture forth without this 
sophisticate’s guide to the nightlife 
of New York. Restaurants worth 
knowing, whether for food, fun, 
wine or dancing are described and 
graded, so that anyone can find a 
place suited to his money and taste. 


“The guidebook to New York's 
nightlife.” 


—Louis Sobol, Journal-American 
By SCUDDER MIDDLETON 


Illustrated. At book stores $1.75 


DODGE PUBLISHING CO. 


116 East 16th Street, New York 
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Your 
travels 


read these 
books 


Panamexico! By Carveth Wells. The Panama 
Canal Zone and Mexico, the San Blas 
archipelago, Mexico City, Cuernavaca, 
Taxco, by motor to Laredo cver the new 
Pan-American highway, described with true 
Wellsian sparkle and humor. $2.75 


Guide to Mexico. By Frances Toor. Accu- 
mulated during twenty years of living and 
traveling in Mexico, the information in 
this guide, is the most complete and com- 
pact presentation yet to appear. $1.75 


Mexican Journey. By Edith Mackie and Shel- 
don Dick. Mexico, telling how to get there; 
where to go; how to speak; what to see; 
what to buy; what to wear. $2.25 


Bermuda In Three Colors. By Carveth Wells, 
The scenery, the trees, flowers and fishes, 
they are all red, white and blue. An en- 
tertaining book on the Delectable Isle. $2.50 


Bahamas: Isles of June. By Major H. Mac- 
Lachlan Bell. The mystery and beauty of 
the Bahamas breathes from these ree 

The Spell of the Caribbean Islands. By 
Archie Bell. Here are the Virgin- Islands, 
Martinque, Dominica, Guadeloupe, St. 
_Christopher, Pelee, the Barbados, and other 
glorious islands basking in the sun. $1.75 


Cuban Tapestry. By Sydney A. Clark. No 
corner of Cuba has escaped his observation, 
from the tobacco fields of Pinar del Rio 
to the turtle grounds of Baracoan waters 
including Havana and other cities. $2.50 


White Elephants in the Caribbean. By Henry 
Albert Phillips. Haiti, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Trinidad, San Domingo and the rest of the 
“white elephants,’’ are explored in a de-— 
lightful and thorough style. $2.75 


Black Democracy. By H. P. Davis. (Revised 
Edition). ‘‘The first and only complete and 
accurate history of Haiti that has ever been 
published.’’—William Seabrook. $2.50 

West Indian Odyssey. By Charles B. Palmer. 
Complete guide to the ever-more-popular 
West Indies. $2.76 

A Shopping Guide to New York. By Gretta 
Palmer. Worth its weight in gold to the 
resident and visitor alike. $1.00 

Boston in Seven Days. By Clarence KR, 
Athearn, A lively seven-day tour of the | 
city and environs. $i. 

Chicago In Seven Days. By John Drury. 
Programs with engaging comments on th 
places to be visited. $1.50 

Los Angeles In Seven Days. By Lanier Bart- 
lett and Virginia Stivers Bartlett. A chatty 
Monday-to-Monday tour of all the si 


of Southern California. 


Down the Cape. By Katharine Smith and 
Edith Shay, There is so much packed into 
a small space in that magnificent yet cozy 
world called Cape Cod that fires the 
imagination. $2.25 

Pathway Of Empire. By Edward Hungerford. 
New York State and the most outstanding 
and colorful aspects of its background, its 
scenery, and its variety of peoples. $3.50 

So This Is Florida. By Frank Parker Stock- 
bridge and John Holliday Perry, Everything 
you want to know about Florida, its his- 
tory, climate, beaches, orange groves, indus- 
tries, farms, lakes, cities and resorts. $1.75 

Sycamore Shores. By Clark B. Wirestone. 
A, panorama of the vital heart of America, 
the little and big rivers and the stories of 
the men who live on their waters. $3.00 

Mostly Mississippi. By Harold Speakman. 
By canoe and house boat down the Missis- 
sippi from its source to the Gulf. $1.75 

Finding the Worth While in the Southwest. 
By Charles Francis Saunders. The wonder- 
land of the great Southwest in a lively 
journey through Arizona, New Mexico and 
California. . 

Finding the Worth While in California. By 
Charles Francis Saunders. The real Cali- 
fornia—mountains, deserts, canyons, cities, 
towns and missions, $1.75 

Trails Through the Golden West. By Robert 
Frothingham. Enchanting journeys to such 
little visited places as the Rainbow Bridge, 
the Giant Cactus Forests, and the recently 
developed Carlsbad Cavern. $1.75 

The Out Trail. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
Our vast Western playground, mountain 
trails. Painted Desert, ancient pueblos an 
copper-colored inhabitants. $1.75 

Enchanted Trails of Glacier Park. By Agnes 

Laut. Glacier Park and the country 
about the Columbia Highway. $2.00 

Golden Tapestry of California. By Sydney 
A. Clark. sunset state from its dis- 
covery to the present-day. A full-blooded 
account of towns, cities, missions and 
science attractions. A 

A Little Book of California Missions. By 
Charles Francis Saunders. The Spanish 
Missions which dot the ancient highways of 
California. $1.5 

Under the Sky In California. By Charles 
Francis Saunders. The California of moun- 
tain, desert and canyon. $1.75 

Dining, Wining, and Dancing in New York. 
By Scudder Middleton. The sophisticate’s 
guide to night-life in New York. Every 
restaurant and night club worth visiting 
is described and priced. $1.75 

Red Tiger. By Phillips Russell. Travel and 
adventure in Mexico and Yucatan by horse 
and mule-back, steamer and train, ‘‘lost 
cities’’ of the Mayas, the wilderness and 
primitive peoples. $ 


These books are fully tllustrated. 
At all booksellers or direct from the 
Publishers. 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 
116 E. 16th St., New York 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


This invitation by courtesy of ARTS & DECORATION, America’s lead- 
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Exhibitions of ° 


Fine Furniture 


OR the duration of the New York World's 
Fair, TRAVEL subscribers will be privi- 
leged to visit the exhibition galleries of a 
number of New York's Finest Furniture 
houses. Nowhere else in the world can you see 
collections of furniture ... modern, antique and fine 
reproductions . . of the quality and beauty 
assembled in graciously furnished rooms done by 
leading decorators—all within a few blocks of your 
hotel. Take advantage of this unique opportunity 
now while you are in New York—the fine furniture 


center of the country. Upon presentation of this 
Smart women, active women, famous 


women — leaders in every business and 
profession — you'll find them living here 
and contributing to the Club's varied ac- 
tivities as well as enjoying them. If you 
need a lift in launching your own career in 
New York, you'll find these successful 
women glad to be of help . . . you'll have an op- 
portunity to meet them at parties, lectures, dances. 


announcement, you may visit these private 
exhibitions, which are usually accessible only to 
professional decorators, at no obligation. Detach this 


announcement and take it with you... it is your 


personal invitation to see the world's most beautiful 


furniture in distinguished settings. 


You pay for only one room—a light, airy, 
tastefully furnished one, with private bath 
—and you enjoy the entire Clubhouse. 
That means swimming pool, gym, solarium, 
library, music rooms, spacious lounges for 
entertaining. And under the same roof are 
three grand restaurants, and a complete 
body-conditioning department. 


CASSARD ROMANO CO., INC. CHARAK FURNITURE CO. 
307 East 63rd Street 444 Madison Avenue 


RICHTER FURNITURE CO., INC. 
510 East 72nd Street 


TREVOR E. HODGES, LTD. OLD COLONY FURNITURE CO. 
204 East 47th Street 385 Madison Avenue 


TAPP, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue Staying at this famous Club is convenient, too 
... it's within walking distance of theatres and 
smart shops. Rates are really moderate. Write 
today and reserve your room . . . remember 
that lots of smart young business women will be 
coming to New York for the Fair. The Club is 


open to non-members. 
Booklet T-5 on Request 


THE MANOR HOUSE AND PALMER & EMBURY 
383 Madison Avenue 
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ing interior design magazine. 35¢ at the newsstand 
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Light hearts make buoyant riding 
over the surf at Waikiki 


Details of Matson Cruises to Hawaii and South Seas, also reservations at the Royal Hawauan 
‘and Moana Hotels in Honolulu, from any Travel Agent or from MATSON LINE offices 


at New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Seattle and Portland. 


Then HAWAII 


S$. MARIPOS 


Ss. MONTEREY 


COPR:.1939 MATSON NAVIGATION CO\ 


~ NEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALI 


VIA SAMOA: FI 


